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‘From the (Episcopal) Jorunal of Religious Education’ 
THE CONVERTED INDIAN. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


“The atrocities committed at Wyoming, and 
at several settlements in New York, cried aloud 
for vengéance. Congress, assembling an army of 
four thousand men, gave the command of it to Ge- 
neral Sullivan, and directed him to conduct it into 
‘the country inhabited by the Savages, and retort 
upon them their own system of wartare. Of this 
army, one division marched from the Mohawk— 
‘the other from Wyoming, and both forming a junc- 
tion on the Susquehanna, proceeded on the 22d of 
August, 1779, towards the Seneca lake. On an ad- 
vanta position, the Indians, in conjunction with 
two hundred tories, had erected fortifications to op- 
pose their progress. These were assaulted; the 
enemy aftera slight resistance gave way, and dis- 
appeared in the woods.”* 

General Sullivan sent forward a small body of 
‘troops, to see if they could discover any traces of 
‘the enemy in the thicket; while the remainder of 

the men who had been wounded 
during the action. 


Among those who had suffered severely from the 
fire of the enemy, was Lieutenant H , aman 
who all the requisites of a soldier, while 
the virtues of the Christian and philanthropist 
flourished in his breast. 

His wounds being pronounced by the surgeon as 
too dangerous to allow him to proceed further with 
the army, a wagon was immediately prepared, for 
‘conveying him home. The lieutenant had already 

‘been placed upon a bed in the vehicle, and the 
horses were already put in motion, when the shoats 

, of those returning from the field of battle attracted 
the attention of all. 

As they drew near, two of the party were ob- 
‘served to bear on a litter the body of the young 
chief Powell, who had been wounded in the en- 

ement. 
hen Lieutenant H 


saw the situation of 


~ the chief, he insisted that he should be put into his 


own wagon, and carried home with himself. The 
chief was accordingly placed on the bed, and the 
wagon slowly left encampment. 

aving brought Genera! Sullivan thus far on 
his navel it seems no more than justice that we 
should inform our readers of its termination, which 
we shall do in the words of the historian above 
quoted : 

*Asthe army advanced into the western part 
of the State of New York—that region now so 
fertile and populous—the Indians deserted their 
‘towns, the appearance of which denoted a higher 


~ state of civilization than had ever before been wit- 


nessed in the North American wilderness. The 

‘houses were commodious; the apple and peach 
trees numerous; and the crops of corn then grow- 
ing abundant. All were destroyed ; not a vestige 
of human industry was permitted to exist. Hav- 
‘ing accomplished this work of vengeance—severe, 
but deserved, and essential to the future safety of 
the whites—General Sullivan returned to Easton, 
in Pennsylvania, where he arrived about the mid- 
dle of October.” | 

The campaign being thus viaot at to a conclusion, 
we shall now tarn our undivided attention towards 
our friends, whom we left a short time since, turning 
‘their faces homewards. 

The wagon, conveying the two wounded men, 
proceeded at moderate day’s journeys, in accomoda- 
tion to their situation. After travelling for about 
a week, in an easterly direction, they arrived at 
the plact of their destination. Gloom at first over- 
shadowed the dwelling of Lieutenant H——— 
when they saw him returned from fighting his 
country’s battles, wounded and weary; but the 
Great Physician, who watches over all, gave effi- 
cacy to the means used for his recovery, and he 
was soon restored to his usual health. or were 
fewer attentions bestowed upon Powell, nor the ex- 
ertions on his account less successful. He had 
now become much attached to the lieutenant, whom 
he considered as his preserver, and reverenced 
him as a father. Lieutenant H endeavoured to 
make him return thanks for his wee ee to a 
higher source, and to bless the Great Spirit who 
‘had sent friends to his release. The young chief 
seemed to listen with great attention to all that 
was said to him, and soon became desirous of learn- 
‘ing more and more of his God and Saviour. The 
exertions of the lieutenant being so second- 
ed, he was encouraged to proceed, and determin- 
This was a matter 
of no small difficulty, but by patience and perseve- 
rance he accomplished his object. When Powell 
‘had aciuired a facility in reading, and had perused 
a considerable portion of the Holy Scriptures, he 
was taken by his friend toa little church in the 
‘neighbourhood, where e faithful minister of the 
Church dispensed the word of salvation to a few, 
but faithful people. The services of the Church 

seemed admirably calculated to arrest the atten- 
ffon of the young Indian, and he soon became ac- 
quainted with them, and used his prayer-book with 
propriety, and we trust, with benefit. In this man- 
ner many months away, and the cloud of 
war still hung over the land. The leaves were 
shaken from the tree of peace by thecontests which 
were going on between the nations, and carna 
and bloodshed filled the ao But at ghee 
- clouds di the tree ce again put for 
leaves, and covered | the lend its 
‘branches. The sword was once more fashioned 
‘into ploughshares and praning-hooks, and the na- 
tions ceased to liftup arms — each other. Lieu- 
tenant H , although he had become attached 
‘to Powell, yet did not think it proper to detain 
him from his friends, and accordingly made prepar- 
ations for his departure. 

Previous to the a ron the old clergy- 
man, whom I have re to above, being con- 
vinced that a eg taken place in Powell, 
‘and that his heart been renewed by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, had received him into the 
-church:by baptism; and a short time afterwards, 
sdministered to him (being as he supposed, “ reli- 
-giously and rightly disposed,”) “ the most comfor- 
table sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

The same w which had brought them from 
the field of battle was now prepared to carry him 
home. Several implements of agriculture, which 
‘were thought to be useful in the cultivation of his 
corn, were given to Powell, and blankets and other 
‘articles of a similar nature were provided for his 
-use, With his Bible and prayer-book, which he 
‘considered his most valuable he set 
out, leaving his friends with evident emotion. 
“Time would fail us to describe all the various ioci- 
dents which occurred during his journey, and the 

with which he was received by the members 
M7 hie tribe ; but matters of more importance de- 


‘mand our attention, and we must hasten forward. 


‘Ae goon as Powell had become eettled in his wig- 


fortron with him, and in 


he bevan to instruct his friends in the use of 
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the knowledge which he had acquired of his Sa- 
viour and his salvation. At first, they were dis. 

to ridicule him; but he persevered, and at 
ength triumphed over every obstacle. Ever 
Lord’s day, they collected together at Powell's 
wigwam, to hear more of these things; and froin 
many a dark bosom went up 4 pure prayer to the 
“ Great Spirit,” that their sins might be forgiven for 
the Redeemer’s sake. The benefits of religious 
instruction were soon perceptible in their life and 
conversation ; and intemperance, to which they had 
rag y been subject, was in a great measure aban- 
oned. 

While these things were going on, the young 
chief Powell was taken sick, and all the remedies 
used for his recovery proved unavailing. 

The last rays of the setting sun were gilding 
the tops of the western hills and the shades of an 
autumnal evening had begun to cover the earth, 
|when Powell perceiving that his end was near, 
desired to be raised up in bed. “ O Lord of hosts,” 
siid the expiring chieftain, “save us from amon 
the heathen !” deliver our souls from death, an 
finally bring us to thy everlasting kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord !” : 

When he had thus epoken, he fell back upon the 
bed, and it was evident that his sun had gone down 
forever. 

The body of Powell was committed to the 
ground, in the of a glorious resurrection ; 
and though dead, his holy life, and consistent walk 
and conversation, yet live in the memory of his 
friends. This, among many other inetances, shows 
what good effects may be produced by enliglhten- 
ing the minds of the heathen. 

he intelligence that a faithful Bishop of the 
church has lately gone out ona tour among the 
Western Indians must be gratifying to every friend 
of religion. It should be the endeavour of all, asfar 
as in them lies, to assist in this noble undertaking, 
and to send forth missionaries among the red men 
of the forest; to hasten forward that glorious peri- 
od when “ all the kingdoms of the world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ,” 
and “ when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover thesea.” We trust 
that when that “ t multitude whom no man 
can number,” shall sing the “song of Moses and 
the Lamb,” thousands of the red men of the forest, 
will join in the song of the archangel, and shine 
like stars for ever and ever, in the crown of their 
blessed Redeemer. Senex. 


_ From the London Christian Observer. 
THOSE WHO ARE HEARERS ONLY. 


Those who are hearers of the word only, St. 
James compares to a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass; Spee on it spots and blem- 
ishes which Bhould be removed, but when he turns 
from the view, his mind is so pre-occupied with 
other objects and other thoughts, that he straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he was; and 
suffers these defurmities to remain, without adopt- 
ing any measure for their removal. 

And why is it that the word of truth, which is 
able to save the soul, does not produce its design- 
ed effect on all? Because all will not look into 
this mirror, for the purpose of conviction and in- 
struction in righteousness, Few indeed volun- 
tarily turn to it. Few hear more of the “ word of 
truth” than is obtruded u their attention b 
the different services of *s house, to whic 
custom brings them: and they come to it with 
minds so unprepared, that the seed sown cannot 
strike root; with hearts so pre-occupied by world- 
ly interests and affections, that the word preached 
cannot profit them. The most awakening, im- 
pressive, and affecting declarations of “the word 
of truth” strike upon hearts which have been 
made a hard and beaten thoroughfare to the world 
and its vanities, and can make there no impression. 
They can hear Christ himself declare in his word, 
“Except ye repent ye shall perish: unless a inan 
te born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

hey can hear that word of truth declare, that 
without holiness no man can see the Lord: and 
not only do these awfully awakening declarations 
fail in bringing them to examine whether they 
have been, themselves, the subjects of those im- 
portant changes, without which this highest and 
most infallible authority has pronounced that their 
destiny shall be everlasting perdition, but they fail 
in exciting even a transient curiosity to know 
what those mysterious, aad to thein unintelligible, 
changes mean, while yet they are pronounced thus 
essential to their salvation. It is true that they 
thus escape all painful convictions of sin, all the 
lworrors of a disturbed conscience, all distressing 
fears about the future: but oh! remember that 


| this apathy of soul is but as the dead calm of na- 


ture which precedes the bursting of the earth- 
quake or volcano: that it is but the stupor of mor- 
al death: that it is but the awful stillness and 
the dark clouding of the gathering tempest, from 
which the thunders of an angry heaven will short- 
ly burst, and which will enwrap the wreck of a 
desolated soul in the blackness of darkness for 
ever. 

But there are some in whose minds the hearing, 
of “ the word of truth” awakens transient convic- 
tions, which yet are as the grass growing upon the 
housetop, that withereth afore it groweth up. In- 
stead of studying to cherish and deepen these im- 
pressions; converting every conviction into a 
prayer for persevering grace; reducing every 
good to practice, so that it may become a habit of 
mind and life, they return into the world, and dis- 
sipate every serious feeling in levity and worldli- 
ness. Thus they live on; now convinced and re- 
penting, the next moment unconvinced and sin- 
ning; each flowing wave which the world pours in 
upon their minds obliterating the faint characters, 
which, during its ebb, “the sword of the Spirit” 
had traced upon their hearts. There are but few 
minds formed of such firm materials as to retain an 
impression through unfavourable and opposing cir- 
cumstances. © most, the last speaker, who 
speaks with power sufficient to impress them gives 
the tone and character. And, therefore, it would 
be wise, as it is but decent and seemly, that in our 
meetings for public worship, the last speaker 
should be the minister of God; the last voice which 
each hears in the house of God that which has im- 
plored upon him the blessing-of the sacred Trinity : 
and that the spirit in which he returns to his home 
should be that calm serenity, that holy peace, that. 
unworldly epirit of communion with God, with 
which the minister of God dismissed him. Instead 
of this it is too genefally the case, that greeting 
and salutations, the news of the day, the business 
of the morrow, cares or pleasures, levity or world- 
liness in whatever guise, dissipate the impressions 
which the services of God’s house were designed 


to produce. Upon a meeting in which God Ims |}, 


promised His especial presence, another meeting 
is grafted by Satan, in which every man preaches 
vanity to his neighbour; and, like the fowls of the 
air, picks up the good seed sown in his heart, lest 
he should believe and be saved. When our pub- 
lic services have closed, all should separate as 
soon as propriety permits. Each should return to 
his respective home, and seek to carry with him 
the spirit and the impressions which they produced. 
He ld retire to his closet, and shut to the door, 
and meditate upon the word spoken, and pray to 
his Father which is in secret. He should seul 
with him His own promises for a blessing upon His 
own word: and in the strength of this spiritaal 
meat, he should enter upon his daily walk of life 
with renewed vigour, and with renewed purpo- 
ses of patient and active obedience. Then will 
he be, not a hearer only—not a forgetful hearer, 
who has trifled away opportunities, and sinned 
sway convictions; who has resisted, grieved, and 
quenched the divine Spirit, until at length he has 
‘been abandoned by a long-suffering God, and given 
over to an undiscerning and unfeeling mind: but 
he will be one of those of whom the Apostle 

ceeds to speak, who “ looketh into the perfect ae 
of liberty, and continueth therein; he not being a 


forgetfal hearer, but a doer of the word;” and of 
[whom he pronounces. thet “this man shall be 
blessed in his deed.” 4 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Missionary Herald for 


Syria anp THE Hoty Lanp. 

The Bedaween Arabs.—Rev. Mr. Swith, in-com- 
}pany with Prof. Robinson made a tour among the 
Arabs of the Desert, and jn the vicinily of Mount 
Sinai, last spring and summer; and from the brief 
observations of Mr. 8S., the items that follow are 
collected. 
| The Bedaween territory, over which the in- 
quiries of these gentlemen extended, may be di- 
vided into four parts. 1. The Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai. 2. The desert of Teeh. 3. The Moun- 
tains west of the Arabah. 4. The valley of the 
Jordan. The only inhabited town in the peninsula, 
of Sinai, 1s Toor, containing 100 families; the 
other inhabitants of the region are Nomads, dwel- 
ling in tents; and of all of them there cannot be 
more than 4000. The country is a desert. A 
running stream was seen no where, and but one 
tract oF naturally arable soil, a few rods equare ; 
for two years there had been but two showers to 
water the earth. The inhabitants are in a state of 
poverty approaching starvation. Yet in this same 
region, the Providence of God once sustained for 
forty years, nearly or quite two millions of people. 
In the desert of Teeh, no stream, nor well, nor 
spring of any kind, nor any soi] for cultivation, 
nor grass for pasturage, were found during a five 
days’ journey. Advancing northward beyond this 
wells of water were met at long intervals, light 
soil occasionally ap and” a few solitary 
spears of graes, till at length the region was 
reached where the Patriarchs pastured their flocks, 
und where the hills and valleys are covered with 
grass, and many fields of grain wave in the breeze. 
The several tribes have their distinct districts in 
which they pitch their tents, but pretend to no ex- 
clusive right to the soil or pasture. The soil, 
they say, belongs to God. The tribes are at peace 
with one another, and “ are sworn to be friends 
while water is found in the ocean, and no hair 
grows in the palm of the hand.” They have their 
enemies, however; and make frequent maraudiny 
excursions. They are patient of fatigue; and in 
some respects faithful in their engagements; but 
exhibit an utter disregard of truth. The tribes 
east of the Arabah inhabiting ancient Edom, are 
of the wildest class of Arabs; “real sons of the 
desert, as uncultivated as their own barren wilds.” 
Many are the tribes dwelling in the valley of the 
Jordan, al] thoroughly tributary to the existing 
Se ag of Syria; and easily accessible from 

erusalem or Hebron. The present inhabitants of 
Moab, east of the Dead Sea, are quite as unsub- 
dued and uncivilized as those of Edom. Among all 
the tribes of Bedaweens with which Mr. 8S. had 
intercourse, or which he made inquiries, not an in- 
dividual was heard of that could read. And though 
Mohammedan in name, they know little or nothing 
either of the theoretical] doctrines, or the ceremoni- 
al and positive injunctions of their religion. They 
observe the right of circumcision, and pay some 
attention to fasting; but they confessedly know 
not how to pray, and entirely neglect the required 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Missions among them.-—Should these be attempt- 
ed, the miasionary must dwell in tents, and move 
about as they do; he must be ready to suffer hun- 
oe and privation with his neighbours, and divide 

is last morsel with his friend. He must encoun- 
ter strong prejudices also, though if acquainted 
with their language and conformed to their habits 
he might soon acquire their confidence. Probably 
the Bedaweens are not less accessible than any 
other portion of the Mohammedan sect. 
Cyprus. 

Books.—Two thousand and forty-six copies of 
Bibles, Testaments, and tracts have been distribu- 
ted within six months; most of them gratuitously, 
though many have been purchased. 

The Archbishop.—He seems stil] disposed to 
pursue the good of his people, and to cherish good 
feelings toward the mission. In June, the whole 
mission company were very hospitably entertained 
for three days in his monastery, while they were on 
a tour of the island, for the distribution of books, 
tracts, &c. His Lancasterian school room was 
found hung with the lessons issued by Rev. Mr. 
Temple last year; and some classes were studying 
Watts’ Catechism, and other books issued from the 
mission press. ‘The inmates of the monastery, and 
some of the highest officers of the church, received 
books with great eagerness. Arabic books were 
also _— to the Turkish governor, and ac- 
cepted. 

Schools.—They are yet in a critical condition ; 
but have been sustained the past year by the 
Greeks themselves, with some assistance from the 
mission. 

Preaching.—A commencement is made of 
preaching in Greek. As yet, no regular service 
is established ; but it has been determined to com- 
mence a forinal service on the Sabbath without 
delay; and from the reception of the public at- 
tempts already made in this department of evan- 
gelical labour, there is reason to believe that a 
— number would attend with constancy and 
profit. 

TURKEY. 

Christian knowledge is progressing; favourable 
changes are taking place in the feelings of Mus- 
selmans; a Lancasterian school is to be establish- 
ed at Orta Kay; the few Christians are becoming 
stronger in faith; the two priests from Nicomedia 
are waxing stronger and bolder every day, and the 
Armenian Patriarch says to them, that “ many of 
the observances of his church are not Christianity, 
and probably will not exist ten years longer.” 

A school is proposed for the children of the Ger- 
man and Italian Jews in Constantinople; the pa- 
rents are not only willing, but desirous of its es- 
tablishment. 

Mrs. Schauffler visited Smyrna in June, where 
she met many of her former pupils, who all a 
peared very affectionate and kind, not withstand- 
ing the hostile position maintained by the Greek 
church against the missionaries. Most of the fe- 
male schools now open among the Greeks, and 
supported by them, are taught by her pupils. Thus 
her influence continues to be felt. 

Mapwura. 

Encouragement.—1. The people are making 
progress in their ability to read the printed charac- 
ter. 2. Printed books of all hinde are now accep- 
table to the people, whereas formerly it was not 
reputable to receive books from missionaries. 3. 
The heathen evidently attach importance to what 
is written in the Christian Veda, or Bible. 

Reading Rooms.—Two of these have been 
opened, ove at the north and the other at the west 
gate of the city. They are open every forenoon, 
except on the Sabbath; and at each are to be 
books in seven different languages. School 
books and others are here deposited for sale also ; 
as well as for reading and distribution. 

CEYLON. 

The Seminaries of Batticotta, Oodooville, &c. if 
well sustained must in time overthrow that fabric 
against which they are levelled. Their high utili- 
ty and blessed influence, is constantly becoming 
more and more apparent. 

Receipts of the Board acknowledged the last 
month, amount to $22,958,91.— Boston Recorder. 


PICTURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


She withered slowly. It was like the fading 
away of one of those flowers I had loved in my 
childhood—gradual yet perceptible ;—not blasted 
at once, like a blossom broken from the bough, or 
crushed down by the heedless foot; but calmly, 
gently, as the leaf fades under the ceaseless, even 
march of time. How often have I marked, upon 
the green woods and forest covered hills, the brown 
shellows of autumn creep on day by day— so gradu- 
ally, so gently deepening the tints, and stealing 
the fresh hues of summer, that from one hour to 
another the eye can detect no change in the green 
children of the spring, and each moment adds 
something fo their decay; each day brings them 


From the Congregationalist. 
AT THESSALONICA. 


He was not suffered to leave Philippi quietly as 
he entered it. The prayer-meeting by the river 
side was the favoured spot. But there, or in the 
city, under scourging and imprisonment, he is 
effectually shielded, and filled with holy peace and 
joy. The prison, at midnight, becomes a liouse of 
prayer and praise. Its bolts and bars are removed, 
by him who directs the whirlwind and the storm, 
and causes the earth to quake. The affrighted 
jailor, about to rush on self-destruction, is called 
upon to desist. He cries out “Sirs what must I 
do to be seved?”” The Apostles preached immedi- 
ate repentance and faith to him, and were not par- 
ticularly afraid, that he would take up a false hope, 
in conseqeence of the character of their preaching. 


follower of Christ, and they go forth, ainid intend- 
ed disgrace, with high honour to another field. 
Thessaionica was about two days’ journey 
from Philippi; and here was a synagogue of 
Jews. And Paul, as his manner was, went in 
unto three Sabbath days 
them out of the Scriptures ; opening and a - 
ing that Christ must needs have suffered, and 
risen again from the dead ; that this Jesus 


whom ach unto you is the Christ. A noble 
theme for a preacher, al any time and in any 
place. true preachers are embassadors for 
Christ, ought to preach Christ and him cruci- 


fied. It isa wonder, that amid the boasted light of 
the nineteenth century, s0 much preaching is 80 
unlike Paul’s. One might almost think the great 
Apostle was mistaken in his choice of subjects. 
And yet, he was under the guidance of plenary in- 
spiration,and could not possibly be mistaken in this 
matter. What then can be the reason that Christ 
is not more preached ? Has he ceased to be an ob- 
ject of trast to sinners exposed to divine wrath ? 
Are the men of this generation less needy of an in- 
terest in his blood and righteousness, than were 
those to whom Paul preached? Surely not. Has 
it become less dignified and creditable for preachers 
to dwell on Christ and his sufferings? This is cer- 
tainly wrong. For the true road to di ity and 
credit, in ambassadors, is to execute faithfully the 
commission of him who sends them. Ambassadors 
for Christ must plead his cause with men. And in 
order to do this faithfully Paul’s manner must be 
followed. As his manner was. Much as he 
preached, it was far from being an occasional 
thing with him to bring into view the love, death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Christ. He does it 
too, by reasoning out of the Scriptures. His pre- 
mis¢s are found in the Bible, and his conclu- 
sions are supported by an ample covering of Scrip- 
tural proof. It was necessary in the eternal pur- 
pose of God, and in the prophecies of his word, for 
Christ to suffer death, and rise from the dead. 
These truths are a key toall the rest of the Gos- 
pel. Its disclosures of invitation and warning; of 
promise and of threatening, are all connected with 
these truths. They are fundamental. That preach- 
ing which does not exhibit them with prominence 
will in the main be powerless on the heart and the 
life. For what the meridian sun is to the materia] 
system, Christ is to the Gospel plan of salvation. 
He died and rose from the dead. How interestin 
is the proof of these truths? How circumstantial, 
various, and full? Were any truths ever establish- 
ed by more overwhelming evidence; and yet how 
few that hear the Gospel are acquainted with it in 
detail! But these great truths fairly proved must 
be applied. This Jesus whom I preach unto you 
is the Christ. “He who is habitually held up, as 
the object of fuith and trust in my preaching, is the 
Anointed Messiah, the appointed Mediator between 
God and man, the only Days man in the universe 
who can Jay his hand upon both. Neither is there 
salvation in any other.” Paul never fetches a cir-} 
cuit to get at these primary truths. He never 
steers round them for months and years. As if to 
sum up all in one sentence, he says: Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid which is 
Jesus Christ. 

The excellent Leigh Richmond said, that he had 
aimed never to preach a sermon which did not con- 
tain enough of Christ and the way of salvation 
through him to save a soul. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review says: 

“ The enu:neration of the sources of Whitfield’s 
power is still essentially defective. Neither ener- 
gy, nor eloquence, nor histrionic talents, nor any 
articles of style, nor the most genuine sincerity and 
self-devotedness; nor all these united would have 
enabled, him to mould the character of millions in 
his own and future generations. The secret lies 
deeper, though not very deep. It consisted in the 
nature of ‘the theology he taught; in its perfect 
symplicity and universal application, His thirty 
or forty thousand sermons were but so many vart- 
ations an two key notes. Man is guilty, and may 
obtain forgiveness ; he is immortal, and must ripen 
here for endless weal or wo hereafier. Expanded 
into innumerable forms, and diversified by infinite 
varieties of illustration, these two cardinal princi- 
ples were ever in his hcart, and on his tongue. 
(he Christian system, from his lips, was delivered 
as an awful summons, to repent, believe, and obey.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
LIFE OF CHRIST IN SIAM. 


Dr. D. B. Bradley, missionary in Siam, finding 
that “ the Siainese were almost totally ignorant of 
every fact and doctrine of the Gospel,” prepared, 
in the spring and summer of 1837, an abstract of 
the Life of Christ, following principally the chrono- 
logical and historical order of Townsend’s New 
Testament, presenting an “ unbroken history.of his 
advent, life, and exit, and many of his instructions,” 
in a simple form adapted to the comprehension of 
all classes. tle wus enabled to secure the assis- 
tance of an experienced and skilful native amanu- 
ensis, who spared no pains to present it in pure and 
idiomatic Siamese; and he says, “I trust that I 
shal] ever have occasion to bless God that he sug- 
gested the plan, and gave me peculiar facilities for 
executing this work.’ 

A letter dated Bankok, August 22, 1838, has just 
heen received by the American T'ract Society from 
Dr. Bradley, giving the above history of the Life 
of Christ in Siamese, and adding the following 
highly interesting particulars of its 


Most gratifying Reception by the People. 

About two-thirds of the 3900 copies issued (he 
says) have already been distributed. Almost daily, 
from the time the work came from the press, we 
have been obliged to refuse very many earnest beg- 
gars for it for two reasons: 1. Because the books, 
if given to the half that ask for them, would be out 
of print long befure we could possibly reprint the 
work: and 2. There was danger that a profuse 
distribution of it would lessen its value in the pub- 
lic estimation. No doubt we have put off twenty 
limes as many persons as we have ‘gratilied with 
the gift. Had we, from the first, continued to 
give the work to all the readers who requested it, 
the entire edition would have been spent in two or 


This hard hearted man, becomes, at orice, a meek? 


back to depart, “ But why do you not give me the 
book of the Lord Jesus! Is he not the God of us 
all? And do not I need to read his book and wor- 
ship him as well as others?” 

Not a few who have had the Life of Christ re- 
turn and relate much of the contents of the work. 
A young priest came yesterday and gave a very 
correct account of the mock-trial of Jesus—his 
death and resurrection, and inquired with a good 
deal of earnestness if that history was all true. 


Day before yesterday, a countryman came and 
begged for a copy of it, saying, that he had seen a 
copy of the History of the Lord Jesus, which be- 
— to a friend of his—that he had read a little 
of the work, “ which clave to his heart ;” and that 
he wished to obtain a copy himself, and read the 
whole of it. 

_ Not long since, a man somewhat above ordinary 
life, sent me a beautifully written letter, the object 
of which was to request a history in continuation 
of the Life of Christ. Lest I might send him some 
other book he took much pains to specify what the 
Life of Christ contained, which I regafd as good 
proof that he had read the volume through atten- 
tively —that he understood it in the main, and was 
not a little interested in it. I wil] give the trans- 
lation of The letter. After giving the date, &c. it 
reads as follows: 


A Siamese's Request. 

“T have examined the excellent book of Jesus 
Christ—from the time that Jehovah sent his Son 
down from Heaven and was born in the world. 
His name was Jesus Christ. He taught that all 
men should yield themselves up to be his disciples. 
He raised men from the dead. ‘I'he blind he made 
to see. And he performed all kinds of cures and 
miracles in the name and by the authority of Jeho- 
vah, until he, becoming a substitute for mankind, 
died for their sins. He then arose from the dead 
and showed himself alive unto many of his disci- 
ore: He then returned ascending to his Father, 

ehovah, and remained with him as he was origin- 
ally. After this, eleven of his disciples, of whom 
Peter was first, united in teaching all men in con. 
tinuation of what Jesus Christ had begun. 

“I have read and understand all this history, and 
now desiré a continuation of the same from the 
time Jesus died a substitute for sinners and ascend- 
ed to his Father, having accomplished his work to 
the satisfaction of his Father. Now what did Je- 
hovah and Jesus his Son do in continuation of this? 
or is this the end of the subject? If there be more, 
do give it to come to me that I may look at it. Do 
not send me any other kind of book.” 


“ This written request,” continues Dr. Bradley, 
“is but a fair specimen of many oral requests 
which we hear almost daily. H should also be 
stated that thereare many whobeg fora continuation 
of the Life of Christ, who can give no good ac- 
count of it Such are sent home to read it, until 
they can repeat something that they read. 
e time since a middle aged man held a long 
conversation with one of our number on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, which he had read in the 
appendix of the Life of Christ. He seemed almost 
persuaded to become a Christian. The native 
children in our families appear to understand the 
history with great ease, and to retain it remarka- 
bly. Mrs. Bradley has often read a chapter to 
her class of little girls and boys, and postponed 
catechising them until the following morning, and 
sometimes until the following Sabbath. On being 
questioned, the little ones would reply with prompt- 
ness and correctness, as though the chapter had 
been just read. Such are but a few of the innu- 
merable facts that might be related illustrative of 
the ease with which the Li‘e of Christ is understood, 
and the interest it is exciting among the Siamese. 
] cannot but think that it does, ina striking man- 
ner, set Christ Jesus before this people evidently 
crucified and slain for the sins of men, and that 
God is making it a very important means of pre- 
paring the way of the Lord among the people. 
Dr. Bradley states, that at least two thousand 
dollars annually will be necessary to sustain their 
Tract operations in Siam. Twenty-two other 
mission printing establishments are looking to the 
American Tract Society for aid. The work of 
these labourers abroad is in progress. They feel 
that the call of God is to go forward. Their wants 
are known to the churches. Almost every forei 
arrival brings some new encouragement like the 
above. The Society are attempting to raise $30,000 
within the year, ending April 15, to meet these 
claims. Only $15,500 had been received March 
15. It is the cause of the Lord and of the church- 
es. Let every individual do what he shall look 
back upon with joy in the day of judgment. 


A GUIDE TO SELF-.EXAMINATION. 


There are four kinds of love which may be said 
to instigate all the actions uf man. They are— 

The love of Gop. — 

The love of our neighbour. 

The love of the world; and 

The love of self. 

It is not easy to imagine the existence of any act 
performed by man which does not originate by one 
of these loves. 

The first leads us to worship God. 

The second leads us to periurm all our duties to 
our neighbour, to society, to our country, and to the 
church, 

The third prompts us to accumulate property, 
and to participate in the general enjoyments, and 
pleasures of life; and 

The fourth prompts us to provide food and rai- 
ment fur our bodies, to take care of our reputation, 
our liberties, and to seek honours and distinction. 

When these loves are in a proper state of order 
and of subordination to each other, that is, when 
the love of God is uppermost, constituting, as it 
were the trunk, and the love of self lowest, con- 
stituting, as it were the feet—then al] these loves 
are legitimate, and tend to the perfection of man. 

For the love of God and the love of his neighbours 
descend into the inferior loves, and regulate and 
purify them, so as to preserve them within the li- 
mits, the transcending of which is sure to produce 
sin and misery. In such case man loved God above 
all things and his neighbours as himself, and only 
so far wishes to possess worldly goods, and only so 
far wishes to possess honours and diatinction, as 
they may enable him to extend the sphere of his 
usefulness. Any one may see, that a desire to 
possess wealth, but for the sake of being enabled 
to perform acts of piety, charity, benevolence, and 
hospitality, is a legitimate desire ; and that a desire. 
to possess honours, or offices, or distinctions, solely 
for the sake of performing useful services, which 
could not be performed without them, is alsoa legi- 
timate desire; and that the former differs aa much 
from avarice, or worldly mindedness, as the latter 
does from ambition. 

But when one order of these loves is reversed, 
which is unhappily too much the case in these 
days of degeneracy and corruption, that is when 
the love of self is uppermost, the love of the world 
next, the love of our neighbour, third, and the love 


three months. 

It is an encouraging circumstance, that many of 
‘the prominent facts of the birth, and life, and death | 
of Christ, have become a topic of quite common 
conversation since the publication of this work, so 
much 80 that the Roman Catholics complain of us 
bitterly because we are publishing the name of 
Jesus so extensively among a people who will but 
blaspheme it. It is true that that blessed name, 
which is above every name, is now almost uni- 
versally known among this people, especially those 
who live in Bankok, and countries not far distant. 
It is true, that go where you will, you are com- 
pelled to hear that name irreverently spoken of by 
those who have no fear of God in their hearts. 
And it is also true that the people have learned that 
this Jesus is our God, and there are some who as- 
sent to the truth that he is God over all, and bles- 
sed for ever. 


of God the lowest of all, and as it were under the 
feet, in such case man is depraved, and in such a 
state of disorder, that the love of his neighbour 
and of Gop are contaminated by his worldly and 
selfish affections, or are totally annihilated. 

How important then is it for man to exercise him- 
self for the purpose of ascertaining which of these 
four loves is supreme in his mind! Ifthe love of 
self be supreme, if all his actions are prompted by 
a desire to be pre-eminent; if pride, vain glory, 
contempt of inferiors, the love of dominion and dis- 
tinction absorbed all his thoughts, let him be assu- 
red that he can never love his neighbour as him- 
self, or God above all things. 

Let him be assured real happiness never can be 
his in thie world, or that which is to come; and that 
however high may be his reputation as a politician, 
a statesman, a philosopher, or a man of science, he 


One woman said to me, after I had distributed 


| nearer to the fell.—Thus faded my beloved.— Book 
of the Passions by Mr. James. [ 


Tracts to others around her, and was turning my 


is really deficient in that “‘ one thing needful” with- 
oat which, political, philosophical, scientific attain- 
ments are empty possessions. 


JOHN NEWTON AND HANNAH MORE. 


So desirous was Miss More to acquire compre- 
hensive views of the Christian system, that she 
read nearly all the works of our best th ians. 
In one of her letters at this time, she says, playfully, 
“] am upto my ears in books.” Ample proof is 
given, in her correspondence, that ahe read with 
discrimination and judgment. Her remarks upon 
each writer were usually pertinent and just. To 
works illustrative of experimental piety she gavea 
decided preference; hence she valued Newton’s 
“ Cardiphonia,” far beyond the productions of more 
eruidite authors. Elegant compositions on the 
great subjects of religion, much as they pleased 
her taste, if they lentes not the heart, she prized 
but little. Mere moral however elo- 
vent, if not founded u hristian princi she 
ought of no value. rtin’s Sermons, which she 
had then been reading, she says, “ are cold and low 
in doctrine.” 
A short time before Miss More quitted London 
for Cowslip Green, which she did early in June, 
1787, she went to hear the Rev. John Newton 
preach in the city. She wasso much pleased with 
the sermon, that she requested an interview with 
him alter the service, in which she was equally 
pleased with his conversation. A friendship was 
thus formed which lasted through life. She could 
hardly have met with an individual better able, 
or more willing, to urge her forward in the course 
of virtue on which she had entered, and to give her 
the information she nuw needed. May we not sup- 
pose that the same Providence which directed Pe- 
ter to Cornelius, directed her to this eminently and 
experienced minister? Of this we may be assured, 
that where there is an ardent thirst for religious 
knowledge, means will be provided for its supply, 
by that Being with whom alone it can originate. 
Understanding that Miss More was about: to 
leave London, Mr. and Mra Newton kindly urged 
her, before she did so, to pay them one friendly 
visit. To this she readily consented, anticipating 
the pleasure she should derive from it ; but, before 
the time arrived, to her great regret she was pre- 
vented by an attack of illness. r. Newton wrote 
her a suitable letter on the occasion. Her_reply 
is aneinteresting exhibition of the state of her 
mind at the time, “ Many thanks for your kind 
letter, and the affectionate interest you are so good 
as to take in my welfare. It is worth while some- 
times to be a little sick, were it only to try the 
kindness of one’s friends.—I am sometimes a little 
rejoiced when a slight indisposition furnishes me 
with a lawful pretence for not keeping a visiting 
engagoment; but this was far from being the case 
on Friday last, when J had anticipated not only 
much pleasure, but profit. But you have said so 
many consolatory things upon the subject, and have 
put me in the way-of drawing so much good out 
of these little incidental evils, that I hope [| shall 
be better, not only for this disappointment, but also 
for many future ones. I am thoroughly persuaded 
of the necessity of seeing and acknowledging the 
hand of Providence in the smaller as well as the 
greater events of life; but I want more of the 
practical persuasion of this great truth. Pray for 
me, my good sir, that I may be enabled to in 
more firmness of mind, a more submissive spirit, 
and more preparedness, not only for death itself, 
but for the common evils of life. 


JOSEPHUS ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


For al! men, the just as well as the unjust shall 
be brought before the word ; for to him hath 
the Father committed all judgment : and he in or- 
der to fulfil the will of his Father shall come as 
judge, whom we call Christ. 
or Chinos and Rhadamanthus are not the j 
as you Greeks do suppose, but he whom the 
Father hath glorified ; CONCERNING WHOM WE HAVE 
ELSEWHERE GIVEN A MROE PARTICULAR ACCOUNT, 
FOR THE SAKE OF THOSE WHO SEEK AFTER THE 
TruTH. This person exercising the righteous 
judgment of the Father towards ali men, hath 
prepared a just sentence for every one, accordi 
to pis works, at whose judgment seat, when 
men, and angels, and demons, shall stand, they 
will send forth one voice, and say, JUST Is THY 
JUDGMENT: the rejoinder to which will bring a 
just sentence upon both — by giving justly to 
those that have done well an everlasting fruition : 
but allotting to the lovers of wicked works, efer- 
nal punishment. To these belong the unquencha- 
ble fire, and that without end, and a certain fiery 
worm, never dying, and rot destroying the body, 
but continuing its eruption out of the body with 
never ceasing grief, neither will sleep give ease 
to these men, nor will the night afford them com- 
fort; death will not free them from their punish- 
ment, nor will the interceding prayers of their 
kindred profit them; for the just are no longer 
seen by them, nor are they thought worthy of re- 
membrance. But the just shall] remember only 
their righteous actions, whereby they have attain- 
ed the heavenly kingdom, in which there is no 
sleep, no sorrow, no corruption, no care, no night, 
no day measured by time, no sun driven in his 
course by necessity, and measuring out the bounds 
and conversions of the seasons, for the illumination 
of the life of man; no moon decreasing and in- 
creasing, or introducing a variety of seasons, nor 
will she then moisten the earth: no burning sun, 
no Bear turning round (the pole,) no Orion to rise, 
no wandering of innumerable stare. .The earth 
will not then be difficult to be passed over; nor 
will it be hard to find out the court of paradise ; 
nor will there be any fearful roaring of the sea, 
forbidding the passengers to walk thereon; even 
that will be made passable to the just, though it 
will not be void of moisture. Heaven will not 
then be uninhabitable by men, and it will not be 
impossible to discover a way of ascending thither. 
The earth will not be uncultivated, nor require too 
much Jabdur of men, but will bring forth its fruit 
of its own accord, and will be well adorned with 
them. There will be no more generations of wild 
beasts. The number of the righteous will continue, 
and never fail, together with righteous angels and 
spirits (of God,) and with his word, as a choir of 
righteous men and women who never grow old, and 
continue in an incorruptible state, singing hymns 
to God, who hath advanced them to that happiness, 
by the means of a regular institution of life, with 
whom the whole creation, also will lift up a per- 
petual hymn from corruption to incorruplion, as 
glorified by a splendid and a pure spirit. It will 
not then be restrained by a bond of necessity, but 
with a lively freedom shall offer up a voluntary 
hymn, and shall praise him that made them, to- - 
gether with the angels, and spirits, and men, now 
freed from all bondage ? | 

And now if you gentiles will be persuaded by 
these motives, and leave your vain imaginations 
about your pedigrees, and gaining of riches, and 
philosophy, and will not spend your time about 
subtleties of words, and thereby lead your minds 
into error, and if you wiil apply your ears to the 
hearing of the inspired prophets, the interpreters 
of both God and his word, and will believe in God, 
you shall both be partakers of these things, and ob- 
tain the good things that are to come: you shall 
see the ascent into the immense’ heaven plainly, 
and that kingdom which is there. For what God 
hath now concealed in silence (will be then made 
manifest,) what neither hath seen, nor ear hath 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man the 
things that God hath prepared for them that love 


Consider, that Christ alone is your way to God. 
Justification, pardon, and acceptance with God, is 
by faith in him alone. Sanctification, and a new 
nature is by the power of his Spirit alone. Let 
Christ therefore be precious to your souls. Labour 
for true faith in him. Take him for your Lord 
and Saviour? Submit to his commands in all 
things ; and rest your souls upon him alone for re- 
conciliation and peace with God. Open your 
heart to the motions of his Spirit; weleome the 
principle of a holy and divine life; and be sure to 


inprove his motions, follow hie drawings, and 
no means grieve bim.—Mason, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1839. 


Traus—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Tue Law. Suir.—The reader will see that we 

- have commenced the regular report of this deep- 
“Ty interesting case, which is still undecided, at 
the time of our guing to press, but which probably 
will be decided by the time our subscribers re- 
ceive the present number of our paper. The vo- 
lominous testimony has been taken, and considera- 
ble p has been made in the argument. Mr. 
Meredith, for the plaintiffs, (New-school ) occupied 
seven hours in his speech; Senator Preston of 


| 


South Carolina, enchained the attention of a| gest 


crowded court room, for ten hours, in behalf of 
the defendants; he closed his speech on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mr. Ingersoll on the same side 
will follow ; and Mr. Wood for the plaintiffs, 
will have the closing speech. The charge of the 
Judge will then be delivered, and the case will be 
entrusted with the jury. Much interest has been 
excited by this cause, and we feel assured, that 
whatever may be the verdict, the cause of ortho- 
doxy has been greatly benefitted by this trial. 
We will take occasion to explain our meaning at 
a future and more suitable time. We regret that 
we are unable to relieve the anxiety of our read- 
ers, by certain information of the result, but righte- 
ous as our cause has been made to appear, no ha- 
man sagacity can foresee the decision of a jury. 
We are prepared for either event which may oc- 
cur. 
_ Presbytery of New 
Brunewick installed the Rev. Robert Birch Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in New Brunswick, on 
Thureday evening, the 4th March. Rev. David 
Comfort presided and proposed the Constitutional 
questions; Rev. Professor Dod of Princeton, 


- preached the sermon; and Rev. R. K. Rodgers, 


delivered the charge to the Pastor, and in conse- 
quence of the sudden indisposition of the Rev: 
Professor J. W. Alexander, who had been ap- 
pointed for that service, Mr. Rodgers also deliver- 
ed the charge to the people. The services were 
characterized by a very great degree of solemnity. 
Notwithstanding the necessarily protracted time of 
service, and the very crowded house, the audience 
were patient, and seemingly interested to the fast. 
It is earnestly hoped that this solemn transaction 
of the formal union between Pastor and people 
will, through the grace of Christ, by his Holy 
Spirit, result in permanent good to this church 
and le. 

On the 13th of February last, Rev. Daniel Gas- 
ton was ordained and installed as Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Beaver Meadow, Pa., by the 
Presbytery of Newton. On that occasion the 
Rev. Dr. Junkin preached; Rev. John Gray pre- 
sided; Rev. D. X. Junkin delivered the charge to 
the Pastor; and the Rev. Richard Webster that to 
the people. The Lord has kindly smiled upon 
the efforts of his people composing that little flock 
on the mountains. They have erected a very neat 
church edifice, for which they have paid almost 
beyond their means; but with a little aid from the 
lovers of Christ in other places, they will get their 
debt paid off. Much good to souls, we trust, has 
already been done, and the prospects are encourag- 
ing. In 1832, the writer of this notice passed 
through that place, and there was then but one 
small public house, the only house in the midst of 
an almost unbroken wilderness. - How delightful 
was it to behold, upon the occasion above men- 
tioned, a neat, tasteful, and flourishing village—a 
neat, modest, bat substantial church, and filled too 
with attentive, solema worshippers. ‘The wil- 
derness and the solitary place dave blossomed as 
the rose.” 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

We propose to give, as a preliminary to our re- 
port, a short pho ot the peculiar kind of action 
instituted by the plaintiffs in this case. Questions 
are frequently asked in regard to it; and nothing 
conduces so much to the satisfactory understand- 
ing of a subject, as a clear explanation of all pre- 
lusive difficulties. In fact, some such introduction 
as we here offer, is necessary to a clear compre- 
hension of terms to be afterwards employed, 

The writ of Quo Warranto is by no means a 
common one in the practice either of Pennsylva- 
nia, or the other states of the Union; and, there- 
fore, in respect to it, mere general readers are not 
usually of even that scanty information, 
which they frequently have acquired in respect to 
legal subjects of more ordinary exemplification. 
Tnis writ in its original, as a remedy provided by 
the common-law of England, was the commence- 
ment of a criminal proceeding. I[t was issued on 
behalf of the king, to determine the right of an 
individual, or body corporate, to an office, fran- 
chise, or liberty, granted, or supposed to have been 


granted by the crown; inother words, to inquire,| P 
- quo warranto, by what authority, such privilege 


was exercised, and to punish its abuse or usurpa- 
tion. This proceeding, being found on several ac- 
counts inconvenient, fell into disuse, and the 
method of prosecuting by information, in nature of 
a quo warranto, filed by the attorney-general, took 
its place, asa speedier and more advantageous pro- 
cess. 

Originally, no private person could institute, in 
his own behalf, the proceeding either by quo war- 
ranto, or by information; but the statute 9 Ann, 
c. 20., authorized the court to grant the latter 
form of action, asa civil remedy, in certain cases, 
the name of the king, however, being still employ- 
ed, and the real plaintiffs appearing on the record 
only as informers, or, in technica language, re- 
lators. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania provides that 
“No person shall, for any indictable offence, be 
proceeded against crimina 1 Be | information, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land or naval forces,” 
&c., which clause has been construed to take away 
the remedy of information, or, as it is usually call- 
ed, the original name being given to the substitu- 
ted form, of quo warranto, as a criminal proceed- 
ing in ordinary cases. The Supreme Court, how- 
ever, supporting a practice of which there had 
been several precedents, since the adoption of the 
constitation of 1799, from which the clause just 

uoted from that of 1838, was copied, had estab- 
lished its right, to issue a quo warranto asa civil 
remedy, before an Act of Assembly, which passed 
so lately as June, 1836, and is still in force, ex- 
pressly granted the power to that court, and, in 
certain cases, to the several courts of common 


‘ pleas. The act referred to, however, while in its 


effect, but declaratory as to the right in general, 
enlarges that right, and prescribes, at some length, 
the manner of proceeding. xe 
Nature of the Writ and Causes for which u 
may Issue.—The writ of quo warranto, as a pri- 
vate remedy, issues by leave of the Court, or of a 
judge thereof, on information or suggestion verified 
by affidavit. It isin every respect a mere civil 
though the name of the Commonwealth 
in our practice, taken the formal place of that 
of the king. The wrongs which it may be employ- 
ed to redress, are diversified. Some of these are 
enumerated in the act just referred to; but for our 
present purpose it suffices to say, that it is a proper 
and convenient method of proceeding, to 


the right of a body corporate to exercise 


| ex relatione—at the suggestion 


‘under the hand of their clerk, it shall be the duty of 


chise, Or of any person or persons 
seate as members of such a body, 

Partiés to the writ, Asalrvady intimated, though 
on the fedord in. thie! species of the Ca 
monwealth appears asa nominal party, prosecuting 
certain per- 
sons, yet the relators are, in every respect, the 
only true plaintiffls. They apply for the issuing of 
the writ, they conduct the proceeding, and the 
judgment is usually for their benefit. Any number 
of persons, either as relators or defendants, may be 
joined in a single writ, if it appears to the Court or 
jadge granting the same, that their several rights 
properly determined. 

of the writ, and proceedings thereupon. A 
quo warranto is in the form of a summons, com- 
manding the parties therein named, to appear and 
show by what authority such party exercises the 
liberty and franchise described in the writ. The 
previous suggestion must set forth the facts of the 
case circumstantially. ‘The defendant thus sum- 
moned, appears and pleads or demurs to this sug- 
ion filed, and by the regular course of plead- 
ing, an issue either of law or of fact is joined. If 
the former, the cause is set down for argament be- 
fore the Court; if the Jatter, it to a jury ; and 
in either case, the matter is determined in the 
usual way. As the Supreme Court sits at Nisi 
Prius, that is, for the decision of questions of fact 
by a jury, for the City and County of Philadelphia 
only, when in the course of ings on 8 quo 
warranto, in that Court, a fact arises proper to be 
tried in another County, an issue is directed to the 
— pleas of such County, to be there deter- 
mined. 

Verdict and J , and their consequen- 
ces. The jury having found the fact, or the 
Court having decided the point of law at issue, 
judgment is entered as in other cases, subject 
to a motion in arrest of judgment, for some error 
appearing on the record, which vitiates the pro- 
ceedings, or for a new trial, where from circum- 
stances nol appearing on the record, it seems that 
justice has not been done. The final resort is ina 
writ of error to the Court in bank—to the judges 
sitting in a body, to determine questions of law, 
who also decide on the motions just mentioned. 
The judgment thus entered, if in favour of the 
plaintiff, is that the defendant be ousted and ex- 
cluded; and the successful litigant in every case 
recovers his costs of suit. It is manifest that such 
a ——— does not, in form, determine the right 
of any other party than the defendant, though it 
may do so in fact. If the due election of certain new 
members of a body corporate, in the place of as 
many old members, determine the office of the lat- 
ter, and, the parties taking issue on the fact of such 
new election, the verdict is for the plaintiffs, the 
judgment must, in effect, give a right of entry on 
the oné hand, while it pronounces an ouster on the 
other. Until judgment is finally rendered, the last 
resort having been tried, the defendant continues 
in the exercise of the disputed right, unless the 
Court to which a writ of error is brought, sees fit, 
on sufficient cause shown, to award execution, not- 
withstanding such writ. 

In the above concise view, we have confined our- 
selves chiefly to those aspects of the subject, which 
have seemed important to a clear understanding of 
the case here reported, to which, without further 
introduction, we now proceed. 


TRIAL. 


Supreme Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. December Term. Nisi Prius—Second 
Period. 

ag his honour, Molton C. Rodgers, Associate 
ge. | 
Monday Morning, March 4, 1839—10 o'clock. 


The Commonwealth of Penn- ) 
sylvania, ex relatione James 
Todd, John R. Neff, Frede- 
rick A. Raybold, George W. 
McClelland, William Dar- 
ling, and ‘Thomas Fleming 

vs. 

Ashbel Green, William Latta, 
Thomas Bradford, Solomon 
Allen, and Cornelius C. 
Cuyler. J 


Counsel for the Relators, George Wood, Esquire, 
of New York city, and William M. Meredith, and 
Josiah Randall, Esquires, of Philadelphia. 

Counsel for the Defendants, William C. Pres- 
ton, Esquire, of South Carolina, and John Sergeant, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, and F. W. Hubbell, Esquires, 
of Pniladelphia. 

Of the forty-eight jurors summoned, the lists be- 
ing struck, several individuals excused, and several 
challenged, but eleven men were impanelled. 
One more being requisite to complete the jury, 
after some delay, the eheriff was ordered to sum- 
mon, and return the next morning twelve addi- 
tional men, from whom a juror might be selected. 

Court adjourned. 


Tuesday Morning March 5th—10 o'clock. 
The sheriff having, as ordered, made return of 
twelve men, to supply the deticiency in the former 
panel, one was selected from the number, by the 
parties alternately striking from the list, until but 
that one was lefi. The jury being now complete, 
each juror was either sworn or affirmed. The fol- 
lowing were the names of the jurymen impanelled. 
Charles Wagner, Miller N. Everly, 
James Simpson, R. C. Dickinson, 


> Quo Warranto,g¢c. 


L. Quandale, John Burk, 
George Mecke, C. Birrington, 
Isaac Janes, S. Baker, — 
W. S. Greiner, E. R. Myers. 


Mr. Randall, for the relators, then opened the 
case as follows :*— 

- May it please your henour, Gentlemen of the 
Jury. Though this action is brought in the name 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it is not to 
be considered in the light ofa criminal proceeding. 
It is not to be considered as involving any question 
as to the moral character of the defendants. The 
suit, though nominally a prosecution by the Com- 
monwealth, is only a method which the law has 
rescribed, fur determining the private rights of 
individuals. The object of the Quo Warranto in 
this case is to try whether certain persons, viz. 
Ashbel Green, William Latta, Thomas Bradford, 
Solomon Allen and Cornelius C. Cuyler were on 
the 24th day of May, in the year 1838, trustees in 
a body incorporated by the legislature of Pennsy|- 
vania, as “ The Trustees of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, in the United States 
of America.” In order to understand this case, it 
will be necessary to go back over a part of the 
history of the Presbyterian Church. 

The first Presbytery formed in the United 
States was the Presbytery of Philadelphia. In the 
year 1758, there existed two Synods, the Synod of 
New York and the Synod of Philadelphia, which 
in that year united, forming an ecclesiastical body, 
called the Synod of New York and Philadelphia. 
This organization continued until the year 1788, 
when in the place of this genera] Synod was in- 
stituted what was termed the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, the first meeting of 
which was held in the city of Philadelphia on the 
third Thursday of May, 1789. On the 28th day 
of March, 1799, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an act incorporating certain persons therein 
mentioned, under the name of “ The Trustees of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United. States of America.” In the sixth 
section of this act we find the following provision : 

“That the suid corporation shall not, at any time 
consist of more than eighteen members; whereof, the 
said General Assembly may at their discretion, as often 
as they shall hold their Sessions in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, change one third, in such manncr as to the 
said Gencral Assembly shall seem proper: And the cor- 
poration aforesaid shall have power and authority, to 
manage and dispose of all monies, goods, chattels, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and other estate 
whatsoever committed to their care and trust, by the 
said General Assembly; but in cases where special in- 
structions for the management and disposal thereof, 
shall be given by the said General Assembly in writing, 


the said corporation, to act according to such instruc- 


* The Reporter was not present during the first day 
of the trial, and has therefore been obliged to prepare 
an outline of Mr. Randall's able opening, principally 
from the scanty notes of a gentleman, who had no ob- 
ject in making them, other than the assistance of his 
own memory. ‘Tv Mr. Randall himself, he is indebted 


PRES 


THE 


to hold their! tions: Prévlded, insizetdions shall net be repug- 


nant to the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
or to the cous-titution and laws of this Coinmonwealth, 
or to the provisions, and restrictions in this act qon- 


—— 

The lowest court or judicatory known to the 
Presbyterian Church is the Session. This prima- 
ry ecclesiastical body consists of the pasior, or 
pastors, and ruling elders of a particular congre- 
gation, such elders being chosen from gmong the 
male members of the Church, and holding their 
office for life. ‘The next higher court is the Pres- 
bytery, which consists of a)] the ministers, and one 
ruling elder from each congregation, within a cer- 
taia district, at least three ministers, however, and 
as many elders being necessary to constitute the 
body. The next superior judicatory is the Synod, 
which includes a number of Presbyteries, at least 
three, and like the latter is composed of all the 
ministers, and of representative elders, one from 
each church within its bounds. The highest tri- 
buna! of all is the General Assembly, which is en- 
tirely a representative body, consisting of minis- 
ters and elders delegated from the various Presby- 
teries. The representation of each being in pro- 

ion to the number of its constituent members. 

ou will observe, then, that the Synods, as such, 
have no representation in the General Assembly ; 
but, while they are courts superior to the Presby- 
teries in certain points, as in the right of trying 
appeals from the latter, they are passed by in the 
organization of the Assembly, which is composed 
of the immediate representatives of the Presbyte- 


ries. 

In the year 1803, the Synod of: Albany was 
created, by a union of the Presbyteries of Oneida, 
Albany, and Columbia; and in 1812 this Synod 
was divided into the two Synods of Albany and 
Geneva, the latter comprising within its bounds 
the Presbyteries of Onondaga, Cayuga, and Gene- 
va. The Syudd of Geneva thus formed was itself 
divided in the year 1821, the Presbyteries of Ni- 
agara, Genessee, Rochester, and Ontario, then 
component parts of that body, being erected into 
a separate Synod, called the Synod of Genessee. 
Later still, in the year 1825, from the Synod of 
Pittsburgh were detached the Presbyteries of 
Grand River, Por and Huron, and they after- 
wards constituted the Synod of the Western Re- 
serve. In 1829, the Synod of Albany was a se- 
cond tine divided, and the Presbyteries of Ogdens- 
burg, Waterloo, Oswego, Oneida, and Otsego, 
separated therefrom, were constituted a new Sy- 
fiod, called the Synod of Utica. 

Thus we have traced the formation of the Sy- 
nods of Utica, Geneva, Genessee, and Western Re- 
serve. The four Synods to which, in the progress of 
this cause, your attention will be particularly direct- 
ed. The Presbyteries constituting these Synods, con- 
tinued to act under them for many years, always 
recognized as parts of the Presbyterian Church, 
being represented in the General Asseinbly, the 
officers of that body being sometimes chosen from 
their members, and funds being collected among 
them, and poured into the common treasury. 

Thus matters continued until differences of opin- 
ion crept into the church, which, however, it was 
at first hoped would not destroy its unity and 
peace. But they increased—two conflicting par- 
ties divided each General Assembly, and the terms 
Old and New-school began to be appiied to them re- 
spectively ; which terms we shall einploy for the pur- 
pose of description, without, however, intending 
to admit that those whom we represent have at 
all departed from the original Presbyterian faith. 

For years these two parties continued nearl 
equal. In 1831, 2,3, and 4, our Old-school breth- 
ern, for as brethren we still regard them, were a 
minority, in the General Assembly. In 1835 they 
had a majority ; but again, in 1836, the New-school 
were able to carry their measures. This led to 
the adoption of a project by the Old-school party, 
to separate from their brethern with whom they 
could not accord; and in May, 1837,a meeting 
of that party was held in Philadelphia, for delibe- 
ration on this project. But in the Assembly of 
that year, they unexpectedly found themselves in 
a majority, and this circumstance changed their 
whole plan of action. At that meeting of the As- 
seinbly, a proposal of separation was made by the 
Old-school, and to force a compliance with this 
proposal, the purpose of cutting off from the church 
a sufficient portion of their opponents to place them- 
selves in a strong and lasting majority, was often 
held out as a punishment to be inflicted on the 
New-school, should they not consent to an amica- 
ble separation. The latter were willing to enter- 
tain the proposal, and to enter into a negotiation on 
the subject ; and the terms which they offered seem- 
ed most equitable, but these were refused, and the 
plan of excision resolved upon. 

The Old-school were determined to secure a fu- 
ture majority in the “General Assembly. They 
were told plainly by one gentleman, that unless 
they improved the opportunity then offered, it 
might never again occur—that thereafter they 
would be left in an unparalleled minority. Ac- 
cordingly, they proceeded to the work of destruc- 
tion, and cut off from the Church the four Synods 
above named—Utica, Geneva, Genesee, and Wes- 
tern Reserve; by this act casting out from their 
communion more than five hundred ministers, five 
hundred and ninety-nine churches, and upwards 
of fifly thousand communicants. In several cases, 
reverend fathers of the Church, who had grown old 
in its service, were excluded ; and this by a body, 
of which many of the members had, but for a few 
years, been known in that Church. oe it 
was an act unparalleled in the records of ecclesi- 
astical history. 

Perhaps there is no part of the Presbyterian 
form of church government more carefully guard- 
ed, than that which provides for cutting off or ex- 
pelling a member. For every such case a plan of 
proceeding is circumstantially prescribed. There 
must always be an accusation of crime, witnesses, 
and proof; and above all a regular trial, giving a 
full opportunity to the party accused to fuce his 
accuser, if there be one, and to speak in his own 
defence. To exhibit fully to you, gentlemen, the 
care with which this point is guarded, I must here 
advert to the Form of Government and Discipline 
adopted by the Presbyterian Church, for the rules 
in relation to this matter. Chapter fourth, of the 
Book of Discipline, is devoted to the subject of 
Actual Process. Sume of its provisions I will read. 


[Mr. Randall then read different parts of the chap- 
ter referred to, as also of the succeeding one, which 
prescribes the form of “ Process against a Bishop 
or Minister,’ to show how precise and strict were 
the rules on this point. We sha}l here give merely 
an abstract of their most important parts. They 
provide for two modes in which an offence may be 
brought before a judicatory—by an individual ap- 
pearing as accuser, or by common faine; enjoin 
great caution in receiving accusations from mali- 
cious, interested, and otherwise improper persons; 
require a copy of the charge, with the names of 
the witnesses to be given to the accused, and no- 
tice to all parties concerned ; that the trial shall 
be put off until the n-eeting of the judicatory next 
succeeding that at which the accusation is prefer- 
red ;. that the charge shall be made with all possi- 
ble certainty as to time, place, and circumstances;' 
and that the trial shall be fair and impartial, the 
witnesses being examined in the presence of the 
accused, and permitted to question them; and 
| prescribes the manner and degree of punishment 
to be inflicted, whether admonition, rebuke, or ex- 
clusion. Process against a Gospel minister is re- 
quired always to be entered befure the Presbytery 
of which he is a member. ] 


These are the provisions of the Book of Discip- 
line; and how different were the proceedings in 
the case before us! Here there was no accuser, 
and even no accusation. Notice was not given to 


the parties thus disciplined. In fact the first news| 


carried to the great mass of Presbyterians who in- 
habit the proscribed districts—the first informa- 
tion on the subject which reached their ears was, 
that they had been cut off, excluded from the com- 
munion of their church, Even the names of the 
individuals who moved and seconded one of the 
exscinding resolutions are not recorded in the pub- 
lished minutes of the Assembly. 

For an excuse for these proceedings of excision, 
the Old-school party rely upon what they call the 
unconstitutionality of a certain Plan of Union, 
entered into in the year 1801, between the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the General Association of the State of Connecti- 


for the use of his own notes, which, however, contain 
merely the heads of his opening. ~ 


cut; a plan, by which, as wo contend, Congre- 
gationalists have been received into the Presbyte- 


BYTERIAN. 


rian Communion, and under which, they allege the ' thus constituted, as above explained, which met in| “ anxiows seats,” and all the peculiarities of the 
formed. But the First Presbyterian Church, or another budy, |“ Protracted Meeting.” 


four exécinded Synods to have been 
we shall show you that this was only a plan of fel- 


lowship, of the same kind as that adopted in regard | 


to the Dutch Reformed Church, and various other 
bodies; and further, that not a single elder, minis- 
ter, Church, or Presbytery has been, or could be ad- 
mitted under its operation. Besides, Presbyteries 
alone are represented in the General Assembly, 
and therefore that body had no power to cut off a 
Synod. We shall show you, thaty in another in- 
stance, when no case like the present was under 
consideration, the General Assembly, by a solemn 
vote, decided that it had not the power to perform 
such an act. 

We shall further exhibit, gentlemen, the unjust 
effect of the exscinding acts. ‘he Synods all of them 
have loca! bounds. Under the operation, theretore, 
of these resolutions, it becomes a crime for a Pres- 
byterian to live within the proscribed districts, 

he mere circumstance of residence makes an in- 
dividual. or ecclesiastical body, heretical or other- 
wise. While a minister, who had entered into the 
communion of the Church, and received his ordina- 
tion within the bounds of one of those Synods, but 
removed to some other district, befure the excision, 
remains in good standing, another, ordained by a 
body still acknowledged as strictly Presbyterian, 
by entering the infected region, after the excision, 
loses the right of fellowship, and becomes a heretic. 
And the general Assembly of 1837 did not, with a 


just consistency, carry out its plan of operation, 


into every case to which it was legitimately appli- 
cable. At one fell swoop these four Synods were 
excluded, while other bodies, equally obnoxious to 
the charges brought against them, were not touch- 
ed, and still remain in full communion. The Sy- 
nods of South Carolina and Georgia should have 
been excinded, if the Old-schvol party had wished 
to be consistent and impartial. The Synods of 
Pittsburgh and New Jersey equally deserved the 
same fate. Agd the parent Synod of Albany— 
why was it suffered to escape, when obnoxious to 
the = charges under which its offspring was cut 
offt The Assembly first abrogated the Plan of 
Union, and then declared, that this plan having 
been unconstitutional and void from the beginning, 
no rights had ever been acquired by it; and there- 
fore that the four Synods, which were alleged to 
have been formed under its operation had never 
been parts of the Presbyterian Church. Yet the 
same consequence is not made to follow, as re- 
gards other Synods, standing in precisely the 
same situation. An act fraught with more gross 
injustice was never done. 

Thus far the work of excision was complete ; 
but it was necessary to extend the operation of the 
act into the Assembly of 1838, in order to make it 
of any avail. It is the duty of the clerks of that 
body, who continue in office from year to year, du- 
ring the pleasure of the Assembly—it is their duty, 
as a Committee of Commissions, to examine the 
coinmissions of the members, and repert those duly 
elected at the opening of the session. They are, 
in this matter, but ministerial, or executive officers, 
bound to act according to the Constitution and 
laws of the Church. It was féared that the clerks 
of 1837, in assisting in the organization of the next 
General Assembly, might refuse to acknowledge 
the legality of the resolutions of that year, exclud- 
ing a part of the constituency of the Assembly, and 
might receive the commissions of delegates from 
within the bounds of the exscinded Synods. A 
pledge was therefore required from these clerks, 
that they would carry out the illegal acts of 1837, 


Y| in the new organization of 1838. But we find no 


minute of this proceeding—of this pledge demand- 
ed and given, upon the published records of the 
Assembly of 1837, which adjourned to meet on the 
third Thursday of May in the next year. 

At the time appointed, in 1838, commissioners 
from the various Presbyteries of the United States, 
including those coming from the four exscinded 
Synods, met as usual, in this city. The latter, 
with the rest, presented their commissions to the 
Stated aud Permanent Clerks, and demanded that 
their names should be enrolled. But these officers 
had already been pledged to a course forbidding 
the reception of these Commissions: they refused 
them. 

Next all the commissioners met together in the 
Seventh Presbyterian church—the place appointed 
for the meeting of the Assembly of 1838. It was 
the duty of Dr. Elliott, the Moderator of the last 
year, to preach a sermon at the opening of this 
Assembly, and preside during its organization, un- 
til the election of a new Moderator. After the 
customary religious services, he accordingly took 
the chair. When the body was about to be organ- 
ized, Dr. Patton, a commissioner from the Third 
Presbytery of New York, rose, stating that he 
wished to offer certain resolutions which he held in 
his hand. The Moderator declared him out of or- 
der, and on Dr. Patton’s appealing from his deci- 
sion, declared the appeal also out of order, and re- 
fused to put the question upon it to the house, saying 
that the first business in order, was the report of 
the clerks upon the roll. Dr. Patton then took his 
seat, and the clerks proceeded with their report. 
This being concluded, the Moderator announced 
that, if there were any commissioners present 
whose names had not been enrolled, now was the 
time for them to present their commissions. Upon 
this call, Dr. Mason, also a delegate from the Third 
Presbytery of New York, rose, and holding in his 
hand the commissions from the exscinded Synods, 
tendered them to the Moderator, informing him 
that they had been presented to the clerks, and by 
them refused, and moved that the roll should be 
completed by the addition of the names contained 
in these commissions. The Moderator declared 
this motion also out of order, though it was in an- 
swer to his own call, and though the report upon 
the roll was then concluded. Dr. Mason respect- 
fully appealed from the decision; his appeal was 
seconded, but the Moderator, as before, declared it 
out of order, and declined putting the question to 
the house, that it might judge of the correctness of 
his decision. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. McDowell, and 
Mr. Krebs, acting as the Committee of Commis- 
sions, having in the first instance violated their 
duty ; and Dr. Elliott, as Moderator, having upheld 
them in their misconduct, and created himself an 
autocrat, exercising the unlimited power of deter- 
mining every question, and every right, without 
admitting any appeal from his decision to the house, 
of which they all were but ministerial officers, it 
became absolutely necessary to depose these offi- 
cers, in order to secure a constitutional organiza- 
tion of the Assembly. Accordingly at this junc- 
ture of affairs, the Rev. John P. Cleaveland, a com- 
missioner from the Presbytery of Detroit, arose, 
and stating the difficulty that had occurred, and 
the necessity that a constitutional organization 
should be then and there effected, moved that Dr, 
Beman of the Presbytery of Troy, should be tem- 
porary Moderator, and put the question tothe com- 
missioners present. ‘The motion wasalmost unani- 
mously carried, there being, however, a few votes 
in the negative. Under Dr. Beman, the Assembl 
was constituted, proceeded to the election of new 
clerks, and a new moderator, and then adjourned 
to the first Presbyterian Church of this city, where 
it sat in the regular discharge of its ordinary du- 
ties for nearly two weeks. 

We shall contend that the original excision of 
the four Western Synods was collusive and fraudu- 
lent; that the Rev. Dr. Elliott had, by gross mis- 
conduct, in attempting to carry into effect, in the 
organization of the Assembly of 1838, the illegal 
acts of the Assembly of 1837, forfeited his right to 
the Moderator’s chair; in short, that there was an 
imperative necessity for his removal, as also for 
the removal of the clerks, who equally with him 
had usurped an unconstitutional authority. 


The General Assembly, organized as I have de- 
scribed, and holding its session in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, did on the twenty-fourth of May, 
1838, according to the provisions of that section of 
their charter of incorporation which I before read 
to you, elect six trustees, viz. James Todd, Frede- 
rick A. Raybold, George W. McClelland, William 
Darling, Thomas Fleming, and John R. Neff, in 
the place of Dr. Ashbel Green, William Latta, 
Thomas Bradford, Solomon Allen, Dr. Cornelius C. 
Cuyler, and George ©. Potts. The great ques- 
tion, gentlemen, that you are to decide is, 
whether the individuals last mentioned were law- 
fully removed from their places by such election 
—whether they have any longer a right to exer- 


Y | being variously interspersed with 


which remained behind in the Seventh Presbyte- | 
rian Church, dissenting from .our proceedings, 
was, as each claims to be, the true and only 


General Assembly. 
One thing, gentlemen, | you will bear in 
mind during the whole of this inquiry. Our object 


not deny the rights of our 
we deny their power to exclude, w 
accusation, or trial, every individual within the 
bounds of the four exscinded Synods, from the cofh- 
munion of the Church. We come into court, not 
to take away the rights of others, but to preserve 


our own inviolate. 

Mr. Randall, having concluded, proceeded to 
read the pleadings in the case, of which the tollow- 
ing is an abstract: 

The suggestion, verified by the affidavit of one 
of the relators, Frederick A. Raybold, Esquire, 
on which the writ was issued, sets forth that the 
defendants have exercised, since the twenty-fourth 
day of May, 1838, and do still exercise the fran- 
chises and privileges of trustees of the General As- 
sembly, without lawful authority, since on the day 
mentioned, the relators were duly elected to that 
office ; and prays that the said defendants may be 
made to answer, by what warrant they claim their 
places. ‘To this Ashbel Green pleads his appoint- 
ment under the original act of incorporation, and 
Thomas Bradford, ornelius C. Cuyler, and Solo- 
mon Allen, in separate pleas, their regular election 
by the General Assembly; and all deny that any 
thing has happened to determine their offices, 
Then follow replications to these pleas, setting 
forth the choice of James Todd, George W. 
McClelland, Thomas Fleming, and William Dar- 
ling, in the place of the four defendants named, 
according to the provisions of the act of incorpora- 
tion. The rejoinders deny such choice, and on 
this fact issue is joined. illiam Latta, though 
his name appears in the suggestion and in the writ, 
was not served with the process, and takes no part 
in the pleading. 

(To be continued.) 


* For the Presbyterian. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH IN RELATION 
TO REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Mr. Editor—To those who seck the peace, and 
‘labour for the prosperity of Jerusalem, revivals of 
religion are, and must ever be, objects of intense 
desire. They are too intimately connected with 
the triumphs of the Church, and the Redeemer’s 
glory, not to occupy a large place in the affections 
of every one who has been truly “born of the 
Spirit,” and is in any just measure enlightened in 
the things of the kingdom of God. 

Revivals of religion are no novelties in the his- 
tory of the Church. In alinost every age she has 
been favoured with them. Who can read of those 
which occurred in the Old Testament times—on 
the day of Pentecost, and under the subsequent 
ministry of the Apostles, and their immediate suc- 
cessors—at the Reformation, and in the days of 
President Edwards, without feelings of devout gra- 
titude to the Great Hvad of the Church ? 

In the popular acceptation of the term, a true re- 
vival ig an out-pouring of the Holy Spirit’s influ- 


are resuscitated, but sinners are converted from 
the error of their ways to the wisdom of the just. 
Under its influence the purity, holiness, and mora! 
power of the Church are augmented; the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Gospel are more exten- 
sively received and honoured, as well as more pow- 
erfully felt; and that revival is not genuine, 
where they are despised, or where the appointed 
means of grace are made secondary to any “ system 
of measures” which the pride and ingenuity of 
men may have instituted. 

These gracious visitations from on high are now 
greatly needed by the Presbyterian Church. In 
almost every part of our land the ways of Zion 
mourn. The enemies of her faith and spiritual 
glory mock at her desolations, and the garments of 
her apparent widowhood. Ought not these things 
to stir up her friends to pray more fervently and 
unitedly, O Lord revive thy work in the midst of 
the years, in the midst of the years make known: 
in wrath remember mercy. In a day like the pre- 
sent, when error is coming in like a flood—when 
the love of many is waxing cold—and when multi- 
tudes are turning away from Christ and the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, to vain philosuphy, this peti- 
tion ought never to be forgotten by the Church in 
her continual approaches to a throne of grace. To 
the discharge of this duty she is encouraged no 
less by the signs of the times, than the promises of 
the Gospel. For as the days of millenial glory ap- 
proach, revivals may be expected to be more fre- 
quent, pure, extensive, and powerful. Indeed the 
Millenium itself will be one continued, unparallel- 
ed, and glorious period of revival. 

But before the Presbyterian Church can expegt 
any extensive out-pouring of Divine influence, she 
must return to a primitive attuchment to the truth. 
To an alarming extent she has lost that love for 
‘*the unadulterated word of God,” which so emi- 
nently distinguished the early periods of her exis- 
tence. Then her ministers and members preferred 
to “ suffer the loss of all things,” rather than re- 
nounce a tittle of “ the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” And in this they nobly followed the ex- 
amples of the Apostles and primitive martyrs. But 
now multitudes, having departed “ from the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ,” are following vain philo- 
are endeavouring to interweave with 
the pel, the precocious theories of proud, ambi- 
tious, and presumptuous men. And in the wake of 
these preposterous systems of theology, are follow- 
ing a fearful relaxation of public and private mor- 
als, the desolation of the most flourishing churches, 
and a greatly diminished attachment to “ the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus.” Many churcfes, 
once connected with us, and distinguished for their 
purity and spirituality, are now sitting with “ itch- 
ing ears,” under the sound of another gospel from 
that which our fathers embraced, and sealed with 
their blood. But the Spirit of God is grieved and 
offended, when he sees his own truth, “ which 
alone can make men wise unto salvation,” thus 
lightly esteemed, or despised. ‘There must be 
then, a return to a primitive attachment to it, would 
we see its course ‘free, and its triumphs glorious. 

The Church must be, also, more deeply sensible 
of the importance of truth to the complete accom- 
plishment of the designs of the Gospel, with regard - 
to guilty man. Agreeably to the ordinary appoint- 
ment of God, truth is essential to a sound conver- 
sion; and that conversion is spurious, that is not 
wronght by the power of the Spirit, through the 
truth. But the leading characteristic of what has 
been usually called “ revival preaching.” is to ri 
the changes on the personal duties of professed 
Christians, and to pour upon the conscience of the 
impenitent “ the fires of Divine wrath”—the whole 

tons, 
anecdotes, and denunciations. Now these things 
may be all very well in their place. But in the 
prominence which is given to them, the distin- 
guishing doctrines of grace are left out of view. 
And for this unscriptural kind of preaching multi- 
tudes have formed a morbid appetite: they cannot 
bear to hear doctrinal sermons at “ protracted meet- 
ings,” and hardly in the ordinary course of minis- 
tration in the sanctuary. They can sit, however, 
with delight, and hear the sinner urged to repent, 
because he is possessed of “ the requisite ability” — 
to change his own heart, because “ his depravi 
is voluntary:” but for those doctrines which stain 
the pride of all human glory—which abase man 
and exalt God—they have no relish. Now of what 
value are impressions produced by such preaching! 
or conversions which are the legitimate fruit of 
such doctrines? Toa great extent there has not 
been truth enough in “ Protracted Meetings” to 
save them from moral putrefaction: and hence in 
multitudes of instances, they have degenerated into 
the wildest enthusiasm. Jn this way the truth of 
God is dishonoured, and the walls of Zion are 
«“daubed with untempered mortar.” Now until 
the Presbyterian Church feels more than she has 
ever done, the importance of truth, as a means of 
salvation, extensive and powerful revivals of reli- 
gion cannot be expected. . 

The undue reliance which, of late years, has 
been placed on means, is another cause why the 


cise the offices which they still In other 
words, you have to decide, whether the Assembly 


Holy Spirit hides his face from Zion. Instead of 
the ordinary means of grace have been substituted 


is to pg the unity of the Presbyterian Church, | Sinners 
We ts; but are openly told, that if they will only “come to 
t charge, | the 


ence, by which, not only the graces of God’s people | * 


These “measures,” of 
what has been pompously and profunely styled 
“revival mn,” have been cried up us the great 
“ instrumentality” by which the Millenium is to be 
ushered in, and the wWirld converted to God. Amid 
the hurry—the excitement—and the noise of this 
machinery, the necessity of the Holy Spirit's in- 
fluence has been overlooked, or denied. Si 


anxwus seal,” or “kneel down at the eltar,” 
“they will get religion.” And, it is to be feared, 
the impression is not unfrequently extensively 
made on the minds of the more ignorant classes of 
the community, that in these places, or 

there is something of a saving e - Now the 
Church must be pu from the leaven of this 
heresy, which, after all that has been done, still 
exhales its poisonous vapours in the sanctuary ; she 
must feel that “ Paul may plantand Apolloe water,” 
but that it is God the Holy Spirit, who “ gives the 
increase,” and accord to him his appropriate work 
and honour in the economy of salvation, before she 
can expecta Pentecostal effusion of his reviving 
influence. 

On the other hand, the Church must carefully 
vard against a dence on God not warrani 
his word. In the kingdom of grace, as well 
nature, God employs means to accomplish his pur- 
pose. And it is only while the Church plants ami 
waters, that she can expect an increase. God has 
appointed good to Zion, but he has also said, J will 
yel for this be inquired of by the house of Israel, 
to do it for them. Toneglect the use of means, be- 
‘cause their whole efficiency is of God, is sadly to 
abuse the doctrines of the Divine sovereignty—the 
a of special grace—and the necessity of the 

oly Spirit’s influence to the conversion of the 
sinner. For the Church to fall into this error, will 
be to cover the field of her labour with the sterility 
of the barren heath. 

There must be also more faith in exercise in the 
Church. Scarcely do we heer a prayer offered up 
in any of our churches, or praying circles, in which 
a revival of religion is not a prominent petition. 
And yet we see not the arm of the Lord revealed. 
Doubtless the true’ explanation of this fact is to be 
found in the words of inspiration: Ye ask, and ye 
receive not, because ye ask amiss. For without 
faith it is impossible to please Gud. Christians, it 
is to be feared, have not that simple, active, pow- 
erful, far-reaching faith, which, realizing “ scenes 
surpassing fables,” cheered on the Aposties in the 
performance of the most stupendous labours—sup- 
ported the martyrs under their heayiest sufferinge— 
and caused the Church to tcanaslele all opposi- 
tion. This faith must be sought #nd obtamed, be- 
fore we can hope to see in the ofard ress of 

Gospel, the mountains sink, and the valleys 
rise, or “the wilderness bud and blossom as the 


In a word, the Church must return to primitive 
a of doctrine, discipline, and character. 
And there are many powerful motives which should 
incline her to this. The preciousness of truth— 
the salvation of souls—and the glory of Christ all 
unite in urging her on to this work of reform. 
There is not a moment to be lost. Let the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church, then, who love 
her doctrine, and regard her prosperity “above 
their chief joy,” labour more unitedly, and pra 
more fervently, O Lord revive thy work : in wrat 
mercy. When this shall be the case, 
her righteousness will be seen going forth as 
brightness, and her salvation as a lamp that burn 
eth. R. G. T. 


For the Presbyterian 
EVANGELIZATION No. IV. 


Christian Reader—If you have thought worth 
while to examine the brief arguments contained in 
- previous papers upon this subject; and especi- 
ally if you have weighed the passages of Scripture 
to which J referred you, I trust you are convinced 
of the truth of what [ undertook to prove, viz. that 
it is the duty of every Christian to do his share of 
the work of evangelizing the world. I have en- 
deavoured to establish the position, that the em- 
ployment of the means prescribed in the Bible for 
the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom is enjoin- 
ed upon the Church, and upon each of her members 
as a Christian duty; and that the performance of 
this duty, and the cultivation of the graces neces- 
sary thereto, is an essential part of practical piety. 
It may seem to you that I dwell unduly upon this 
thought; but I deem it so radical—it has pressed 
upon my own mind asa Gospel principle so vital 
in the system of the world’s regeneration, and it is 
a sentiment so much forgotten and so little felt, 
that, if it were in my power, I would inseribe it in 
letters of fire abové every pulpit, and pour it with 
a voice of thunder upon every ear in Christendom. 
Let me, then, once more repeat, Evangelization is 
of the essence of the Christian Religion!! No 
man can be a Christian who is destitute of its spi- 
rit! No Christian can be consistent with his avow- 
ed principles, who shares not in its labours! O! 
that every Presbyterian were made, by the Spirit 
of truth, to feel the force of this one principle, and 
sure [ am, that neither men nor money would be 
lacking to our Education and Missionary Boards ; 
nor would the crowning blessing of our Covenant 
God fail to descend upon the means employed. Let 
it once become (as it ought tu be,) a matter of faith, 
that it is as much a sin for Christians to neglect 


world, as for them to neglect prayer—to neglect 
family and public worship—to neglect keeping the 

bbath—or to withhold from others their rights, 
and all that are Christians will do their duty. 

But, lest I should not even commence in this pa- 
per the redemption of the promise made at the 
close of my last, having spoken of the duty, I pro- 
ceed to call attention to the means whereby it is 
to be performed. Whatever is duty ought to be 
done: and whatever ought to be done, God has 
made it somebody’s duty todo. The spread of the 
Gospel over the whole world is a thing that ought 
to be done, because God has purposed it, command- 
ed it and ne it. Now if it ought to be done, 
and that through human instrumentality, God has 
made it the duty of some men to accomplish it. 
I have shown that it is the duty of every Christian 
to do his share of this work; and I now further 
say that none but Christians can be expected to 
take any direct and efficient agency in it. Indeed 
there is at least part of the work which none but 
a Christian can perform, e. g. none but the Chris- 
tian can become a missionary, none but the Chris- 
tian can offer the prayer of faith fora blessing upon 
the glorious cause. Upon Christian men and 
women, then, devolves the duty of evangelizing 
the world; upon Christians rests the entire respon- 
sibility of accomplishing this work. One Christian 
is as much bound to do bis share as another, and if 
one rolls off the responsibility so may another, and 
another, and all—and thus it may be rolled out of 
the Church. But this may not be: every profess- 
ing Christian has taken a sacrament of devotion to 
the Captain of Salvation, and of Christians exclu- 
sively is the army of the Prince of Peace composed. 
Here then we have the agents by which evangeli- 
zation is to be promoted—the agents by which the 
great duty we have described is to be performed. 
And if it be not done by this agency, it will be left 
undone. For this very purpose did the Master 
organize his followers into a Church, and the 
Church must do the work. 

I am not, at present, going to discuss the ques- 
tion, so much agitated of late, whether the Church 


vity | can-act better through what are called “ volun- 


tay” or through what are termed “ ecclesiastical” 
boards. I think a fair statement of that question 
would enable any reader, in the light of the princi- 
ples I have endeavoured to lay down, to answer it, 
at once, for himself, without discussion. The 
question fairly stated would run thus—Is it neces- 
sary or proper that the Church should have one or- 
ganization for attending to one part of Religion, 
and a different nization for attending to other 
parts of Religion! Now if it be true, as J have at- 
tempted to show, that evangelization is a constitu- 
ent and essential part of the Religion of Christ, it 
is the Charch’s duty to attend to it, and to see that 
each and all of her members attend to it; the 
question is, does she need a separate and different 
form of organization to attend~ to the several parts 
i. form of organi- 

i ae uty of prayer, another 

uct 


zation 
for the ing the praise of God in psalmody, 
‘another for eitentenee upon the public preaching 
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deficiency. ithout entering 
is subject, then, I point you to the 
Christ ase the t Agent in evangeliz- 
orld. She is the Bride whose duty it is 
to every creature “come and take of the 
water of life freely.” She and her ordinances are 
the means by which the kingdoms of this world 
are to become the our Lord and his 
Christ. But, lest my lack of brevity should pro- 
cure a non-perusal, [ defer more particular specifi- 
cation to a future number. — D. X. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
THE FUNERAL BAPTISM. 


Mr. Editor—The incident which occasioned the 
accompanying lines, was mentioned in the Pres- 
byterian some months At the funeral of our 
lamented brother, the Rev. Robert Love, whilst 
his wasted remains lay in the enclosed coffin, in 
the aisle of the church, his youthfyl widow pre- 
sented their infant daughter, Mary, to God, in the 
sacrament of Baptism. It was a solemn and melt- 
ing scene. The writer of the following verses 
was not present at the Baptism; but the person 
who sends them to you was; and they were writ- 
ten at his pragouson. The youthful authoress 
yielded, very reluctantly, to the request that they 
should be published. But she —e timidly con- 
sented, I send them to you, with the hope, that 
they will prove interesting, at least, to the friends 
of the little fatherless one, who forms their uncon- 
scious subject. 

The youthful mother stood alone ! 
Ah! whither from her side has gone 
He who had been her bosom’s stay 
In hours of grief—who soothed away 
- Dark sorrow’s pain, with sweetest balm, 
And spoke the heart-storm to a calm? 
Who, when her joy shone clear and bright, 
Threw still a purer, tenderer light 
Around her soul—and, sun.like, shed 
Such freshning influence on her head, 
That in Aig rays, affection’s bloom 
Received a holier perfume, 
Than Heaven e’er grants to any flower, 
Whose birth. plece is an ¢arthly bower— 
Where is he? Ask yon funéral bier ! 
And list the sigh—and see the tear— 
And mark the heads with sorrow bent, 
Yielding the tribute, eloquent 
Of love—and watch the bosom’s swell 
With feelings language may not tell ' 
Know ye that God hath borne away 
Their Pastor from their head to-day ? 
Know ye that agonizing throe 
ks a widowed muther'’s love ? 
She stands alone—and to her breast 
Her babe, now Fatherless, is pressed 
Above the cold, — ig 
Baptiemal vows are said— 
Alone—alone—she tive load 
To train that infant heart for God! 
The Father’s lip no sound hath given— 
Yet heard he not her vow in Heaven? 
Alone? alone? No! mourning one! 
Thou wilt not bear thy task alone ! 
Tho’ now life’s fondest link is riven— 
Tho’ now thy lov'd one is in Heaven— 
Think’st thou his spirit will not come 
E’en gladly from that cloudless home, 
To hover round thy path—and shed 
A holier guidance o’er thy head 
Than when on earth—and help thy heart 
To better prove the Mother’s part ? 
‘Think’st thou he will not guard from harms, 
That little one within thine arms? 
Or be thy minister of love, 
For ever winging from above, 
Some purer, more enduring 
Than Earth can yield thy widowhoud ? 
Then murmur not, bereaved one! 
Thou wilt not rear thy child alone— 
An angel-father will be still 
A spirit-guard from earthly ill— _ 
And when her bark hath crossed life’s sea, 
And nears her port—Eternity, 
A joyful pilot, he will come — 
To guide his daughter's spirit home! 


For the Presbyterian. 
INFIDELITY. 


There is no doubt that many more men than we 
are willing or accustomed to believe, are secretly 
cherishing infidelity. {[t has been widely dissemi- 
nated through our country; and even in those 

ions of it, where the Gospel has been long en- 
joyed, and the great mass of the families are mo- 
ral and religious. Many of our young men in all 
yanks and classes of society are tinctured with it, 
and help to extend and perpetuate it. 
The causes for this are numerous; it is very 
agreeable to the corrupt and depraved -heart of 
man; the disuse of the Bibleas a class book in our 
common schools; the importation of European in- 
fidelity and agrarianism by Owen, Fanny Wright, 
and others; the boastful and arrogant claims to 
reason, free inquiry, and independence of thought, 
so universally made by infidel writers and speak- 
ers, and so captivating to uninformed and unculti- 
vated minds; the natural preference of the human 
mind of error rather than truth. 

It is painful to contemplate the wide spread ope 
ration of these causes. No one can travel on our 
great highways, in steamboats, on canals, and rail- 
ways, and mingle with the moving masses he there 
finds, without being sensible of their dreadful ef- 
fects. ‘That the prevalence of infidelity would be 
the bane of all the civil, social, and religious in- 
terests of this country, there can be no doubt. He, 
therefore, who contributes in any d to arrest 
its progress, is, and ought to be considered, a pub- 
lic benefactor. Much hasbeen said and written on 
this subject, and probably all has done good; but 
one of the best practical works which I have seen, 
is that by Dr. Nelson, ag of Illinois. It is owe 
suited to the very class of persons, most likely 
to be injured b Y nfidel principles, but useful and 
instructive to all who can read. 

He begins by assigning as the cause of infideli- 
ty, the great Bible truth, ‘ men love darkness rath- 
er than light.’ This he illustrates and confirms 
not go much by reasoning, as by the detail of cases 
in which this preference for darkness has been, and 
is developed. Menare wilfully ignorant of God 
and the Bible, as well as the literature connected 
with the Bible, and are therefore infidel. 

He next presents his remedy, which is two-fold ; 
the “ Powerful;” the “ all Powerful.” The first 
consists ina candid and thorough reading of the 
Bible, and several different works on the evidences 
of Christianity. Out of a number of trials of this 
remedy, he has known but two failures ; and even 
of them he is not certain. The second consists in 
tmmediate practical obedience to the precepts of 
ihe Bible. Where these fail, or where men are 
‘unwilling to use them, they are already beyond 
hope; they are “ past feeling,” and given up to 
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the t lights of infidelity, Voltaire, Volney, 
and Paine. ‘The testimony thus given to the value 
young people, is 
sufficient to lead every one, hitherto delinquent, 
who is desirous of saving his family and servants, 
to establish it at once. God makes the reading and 
hearing of his word oftentimes the means of the 
conversion and salvation of souls. 

2. Infidelity is dishonest, and cannot live under 
a clear, candid, prayerful, and scriptural examina- 
tion. By such a method, Dr. Nelson was delivered 
from the labyrinth of error into which he had been 
drawn; and I have no doubt that every man, who 
is indulging infidel sentiments, would meet the 
same deliverance, provided he was willing to take 
the same course. 

I once asked an avowed infidel if he was willing 
to adopt any means by which he could attain a 
knowledge of the truth. ‘He replied after some 
hesitation and equivocation, that he would take 
any he could reason out. He professed great at- 
tachment to the truth, and yet was, and | presume 
still is, unwilling to discover it except in one way ; 
whether that be really sufficient or not! Such is 
infidelity. D.N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Mr. Editur—Having learned from good authori- 
ty, that the Rev. A. Converse, Editor of the Reli- 
gious ‘Telegraph and Observer, has published my 
name as an agent for his paper, [ ask the favour 
through your columns to say, that he has done it 
without my knowledge or consent. I never was 
an agent for said paper, even in those days when 
it bure a decidedly more favourable character for 
othodoxy than it does at present. For five years 
past not a single copy has come within the 
bounds of my congregation, except the one sent to 
myself, which I have been induced to take (until 
December last) for the purpose of reading both 
sides of the question that haw agitated and rent our 
beloved church. PaRKE. 

State Ridge, York county, Pa. 


ASSEMBLY OF 1638. 

In our last we copied from the Scottish Guardian 
a brief history of the General Assembly of 1638 
and a notice of its recent commemoration in Scot- 
land. From the numerous and able speeches, @le- 
livered on the occasion, we copy one in our present 
number. It notices with commendation the recent 
reform in our church. 


The Rev. Mr. Lorimer of St David’s rose and 
said—My Lord, the toast which I have been re- 
quested to propose is perhaps one of the most deli- 
cate to which, in our present circumstances, your 
attention and that of this great Assembly can be 
called, and therefore I must beg your indulgence 
towards the few observations with which I mean 
to introduce it. The toast is, “ Prosperity to Pres- 
byterian Church Governmentand Order.” (Great 
applause.) No one is more disposed than I am to 
award to the Church of England all the respect 
und the honour to which she is so well entitled. It 
is impossible for any one, acquainted with the 
Church history of Britain, not to remember with 
gratitude tu Almighty God, the distinguished ser- 
vices which her reformers, confessors, and martyrs 
ot the sixteenth century, rendered to the cause of 
sound theology. (Hear.) Nor can one forget the suc- 
cessful war which she waged in the conclusion of 
the seventeenth, in the persons of her Tillotsons 
and Stillingfleets, with the tide of returning Popery. 
Nor ought we to be unmindful of the noble stand 
which she made in the eighteenth century against 
infidelity and atheism—in her Boyle and her Bamp- 
ton lectures—in her Butlers and Paleys. (Ap- 
plause.) Nor can any enlightened Churchman be 
ignorant what zeal ve many of her ministers and 
people have manifested, since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, in the cause of Sabbath 
tion, and Church Extension, and Scriptural 
tion, and Christian Missions. None can be igno- 
rant what a revelation has‘recently been made of 
modern Popery by her McGheesand McNeils, and 
O’Sullivans; and how her Establishment asa whole 
has, in these latter days, formed one of the great 
breakwaters against revolutionary principles, and 
almost a palladium of the British Constitution. 
(Cheers.) But while we gladly yield to the Epis- 
copal Church of England all due honour, I cannot 
shut my eyes to the truth, that our’ forefathers as 
well as we, conscientiously believed that Presbyte- 
rian, not Prelatic, church government and order 
are founded on the Word of God, and agreeably 
thereto. I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that 
as a matter of history the Church of Scotland was 
reformed, not as some ignorant advocates of Epis- 
copacy imagine, from the Church of England, but 
came forth directly from the Church of Rome; and 
that therefore the thrusting of Episcopacy upon 
her by James and his unhappy son, was an act of 
the grossest usurpation, and which was moreover 
carried into effect by the most base, jesuitical, and 
violent means. I cannot forget that the bishops 
were deposed by our noble-minded ancestors of 1638, 
because their office had no authority in Scripture 
—because they had been the greatest instruments 
in the hands of the king in oppressing the people, 
and because they were, besides, notorious for un- 


Yes, my Lord, they and their Church were not in- 
digenous, the native, the cherished browth of the 
Scottish soil. No, they were like a miserable par- 
ty of foreigners, without any hold on, or sympathy 
in, the counuy—put forth as mere puppets, conve- 
nient tools, to serve the purposes of a domineering 
crown. And what was the result of their usurpa- 
tion? Why, all acquainted with that period of our 
eventful history must be aware that their great ob- 
ject was to pull down and extinguish what our an- 
cestors, of blessed memory, at unspeakable sacrifice 
of toil and of blood, had Jaboured to build up; and 
that just in proportion to the forced influence of 
Episcopacy, did knowledge, and liberty and free- 
dom, and civilisation, and social good, as well as 
true religion, wither and decay. However men 
may attempt to explain it, such is the notorious, in- 
disputable fact; and were not our forefathere, then, 
well entitled to put it away from them, as well en- 
titled as we would be at the present day to oppose 
any violent usurpations of Popery, whether proceed- 
ing from the Crown or any other quarter! It is 
very true that the grand question which was at 
stake even in the struggle with Prelacy, was 
Popery or no Popery. It is trne that our beloved 
country, ite mountains and its muirs, was the bat- 
tle-field where the liberties not only of Britain but 
of Europe were fought ; sand that if the Covenanters 
had been crushed, the freedom of the world would 
have been crushed along with them in the iron 
grasp of a wide-spread and fast-forming league of 
Popish Christendom ; but we must nevet forget 
that our fathers were honestly. opposed to Episcopa- 
cy as an unscriptural form of Church government, 
borrowed from the -church of Rome, and leading- 
back as they deemed tu the Church of Rome. A 
shameful —— on the religious liberties of 
Scotland, the destroyer of the work of hallowed re- 
formation, and the grave of all its blessings, tem- 
poral or spiritual. Some of our Episcopal brethren, 
my Lord, take uncommonly high ground on the 
question of Church government. A party of them 
have recently gone so far as to unchurch all who 
do not happen to belong to their communion, and 
to commit the Church of Scotland to the uncovenan- 
ted mercies of Heaven. It would be easy for us to 
retaliate. With tenfold greater reason might we 
unchurch all Episcopal churches, and commit the 
Church of England to the uncovenanted mercies of 
God ; butwe would not, we dare not, be guilty ofa 


bigotry so insane and heartless, and antichristian. 
It would be well for such persons to remember that 
Episcopacy embraces but a small number of the 
Churches of the Protestant Reformation. Who 
were the Waldenses, those noble men who through- 


out the dark reign of Popery kept alive the flame 
of pure religion, and thus 


fulfilled the Master's 


Educa. 


of presence in his Church! 
Vho were the nen who, like the two witnesses 
of the Apocalypse, testified in sackcloth— 


“ Her slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 
Even those whu kept the truth so pure of old ?” 


They were Presbyterians. (Great applause.) They 
laid claim to no Epi ination—to no 
apostolic succession, save the euccessivn of ])ivine 
trath and Gospel ordinances. What was the Pro- 
testant church That illustrious 
ears, 0 congregations strong, the 
glory of Christendom, a church which, for the truth 
of God, submitted to banishment and massacre— 
the slaughter of 70,000 of her children at a stroke 
—the exile of more than a million of her people 
from the shores of their native land—a church 
whose death, or rather deep obscuration, was at 
once the final cause and the signal fur the outburst 
of the-infidel revolution of France, whose convul- 
sions have not yet ceased to vibrate? She was strictly 
Presbyterian. (Cheers.) What were the Protes- 
tant churches of Holland, and Switzerland, and 
Germany, so remarkable for the eminent learning 
of many of their ministers, a learning which Epis- 
copal England is not ashamed to borrow? They 
were—they are Presbyterian. (Cheers.) What 
is the Church of the only peaceful province of [re- 
land? and what is by far the most eminent and in- 
fluential church of the United States of America, 
a church which has recently vindicated her disci- 
pline, by cutting off fifteen unsound Congregation- 
al Presbyteries at a stroke. They are both Pres- 
byterian. (Cheers.) Nay, more, sir, who were 
the men to whom England, and her religion, and 
her liberties were, in the seventeenth century, so 
deeply indebted? They were the Presbyterian 
Non-conformists—the Church Establishment men 
—the despised Puritans of England. (Cheers.) 
The truth is, that the Church of England stands 
almost alone in her Episcopacy. I say it without 
any disrespect—she is an anomaly among the 
daughters of the Reformation; anJ high as some 
of her modern advocates may talk of their peculi- 
ar and exclusive privileges—the Reformers of their 
church—the moral heroes of the age of Edward 
VI., with whom the Newmans, and the Kebles, and 
the Puseys of the present time are not to be named, 
would have been ashamed of their modern descen- 
dants, and would have disowned them as apostate. 
(Cheers.) Never did they dream of unchurching 
the Protestant church of Scotland. No; the 

were glad to learn from her—they envied her hig 

feformation, they embraced her with the affection 
of a sister, they would almost have died for her 
principles. 
religion, and became cold, and dead and Christless, 
that they began to build themselves round with 
outward distinctions, and attempted by self-righte- 
ous pride and lofty airs, to compensate for a depart- 
ing Christianity. (Cheers.) This, My Lord, is 
not the time or the place to enter into any discus- 
sion upon different forms of church government 
and order. Were the season a suitable one, it 
would not be difficult to show that the principles 
of Presbyterianism are to be found in the Word of 
God; and instead of originating with Calvin or 
Knox at the Reformation, were in successful opera- 
tion in our beloved land under St. Coluinba and the 
faithful Culdees a thousand years before either of 
these great men were born. It might be shown 
that the principles of Presbyterianism are less lia- 
ble to abuse than the rival forms of rule, that they 
preserve a fine balance between the despotism o 

Episcopacy on the one hand, and the + of de- 
mocratic Congregationalism on the other; and that 
the associating of laymen with ministers in the 
government of the church, tends to keep down that 
esprit de corps to which all bodies, consisting of 
persons of one profession, are liable. It might be 
shown that the principles of Presbyterianism in- 
volve the great principles of representative civil 
government, to which every country which con- 
su.ts its political welfare is eagerly turning; and 
that both Episcopalians and Independents feel their 
respective systems to be so impracticable, that they 
are ever and anon, without acknowledgment, bor- 
rowing from, and acting on, that Presbyterianism 
which they decry, and so practically refute them- 
selves. (Cheers.) It might be shown, too, that 
the administration of Prosbyterianiom, where 
fully and faithfully exercised, has been ever atten- 
ded with the most important advantages to the 
Church of Christ, and to civil society. The noble 
services which were rendered by our Presbyterian 
forefathers to the cause of Christianity and their 
country, the many and peculiar moral and religious 
advantages for which Scotland is still distinguish- 
ed, the civilization of the north of lreland, and the 
blessings dispensed by the Presbyterian church of 
America, must ever testify to the important uses of 
Presbyterianism. (Cheers.) Iam aware it has 
sometimes been said that this form of church gov- 
ernment is not so friendly as Episcopacy to the in- 
terests of learning. Allowing the remark to be 
well-founded, there may be advantages in Presby- 
terianism which counterbalance this disadvantage. 
(Cheers.) The cultivation of a talent for public 
business; and such a general organization, that 
the church can in a moment collect her scattered 
forces, and direct them against adverse public mea- 
sures, may be uf more importance to the cause of 
religion, and of our country, than a very high style 
of ministerial learning. (Great cheering.) ho 
can have forgotten, that while within these few 
years, Episcopacy has lain prostrate and powerless, 
and allowed ten bishops in Ireland to be cut down 
at a blow, the Presbyterian Church of our fathers, 
at the call of its Commission, has defeated and de- 
stroved one hostile university bill after another. 
Had any government attempted to extinguish ten 
of the parish ministers, out of deference to Popery, 
she would next moment have raised other ten ; and 


in a few 


sound doctrine, Popish leanings, and immoral life. | while she left the Government to deal as it pleased 


about the stipend, she would sooner have ta- 
ken to the mountain side, than sacrifice her spiritu- 
al powers as a Church of Christ. It may be doubt- 
ed whether the advantages of Presbyterianism 
are not more important than great scholarship and 
mathematical attainments. But there is no need 
on the purt of Presbyterians to deprecate learning 
and there is as little disposition. if would be won- 
derful if the Church of England could not boast of 
a number of learned men. In the first place her 
clergy are very numerous—some 18,000 are in 
orders, and then her two universities have 1000 
fellowships between them, as many as there are 
endowed ministers in the Church of Scotland. If 
I have not been misinformed, the annual revenue 
of the colleges of Oxford is not less than £400,000. 
What prodigious encouragement to learning! 
How strange if not successful! Give similar en- 
couragemem to the Church of Scotland, and see 
whether the result will not be auspicious. But the 
truth is, that even as matters stand, taking into ac. 
count the proportion of ministers in Presbyterian 
Scotland, to ministers of the Church of England, 
and bringing into reckoning also the Presbyterian 
ministers of the continental churches, it wil] be 
found that Presbyterianism, as a whole, can at any 
period of its history boast of as much literature 
and learning as Episcopacy asa whole. Allow me, 
in conclusion to say, that it is gratifying to think 
the principles of Presbyterian church government 
are spreading. A party of semi-Papists in the 
Church of England may hate them with as perfect 
hatred as David Hume, the infidel, who could not 
endure them ; and a party of Scottish seceders, of 
whom better things might have been expected, 
may be fast hurrying into the universal suffrage of 
Independency; but the Presbyterian church of 
Scotland is rapidly increasing—and the the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ireland is rapidly increasing— 
and the Presbyterian Churches of the continent 
are all reviving—and the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States is purifying and extending her- 
self from year to year—and the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada is growing in strength, and, 
amid great ggg is acting with a loyalty 
worthy of 1 (Cheers.) In the mean time, 
the spurious protestantism of fraudulent Socinian- 
ism in England is getting more and more unmask- 
ed; and many while they dislike the name, are 
getting familiar with the thing—with the reality 
and its advantages. All this is encouraging, and 
worthy of devout thankfulness. If Preshyterian- 
ism be based, as we doubt not it is, upon the Word 
of God, it must stand. (Cheers.) It may not re- 
ceive the justice to which it is entitled. Fair play 


may be denied it both in our army and in our colo- 


It was not till men lost the spirit of}. 


nies, but it will make progress, and sooner or later 


extort its rightful claims. In the meantime, we 


of} must beware of imitating the spirit and conduct of 


the parties whom we have been justly censuring. 
We must beware of resting on the form to the neg- 
lect of the substance. Presbyterianisin is an ex- 
cellent thing—better than Episcopacy— better than 
Independency ; but it is far inferior to the Gospel 
of Christ. It is buta shadow and a dream to living 
Christianity. Men may fight for a form, and hate 
the truth which it is intended to guard and diffuse. 
I trust it shall not be so with us, or with the 
Church of Scotland. I trust that our love of Pres- 
byterianism will ever be subordinate to our love of 
Christ and of Christian men; and that while we 
hold by the principles of our heroic ancestors, and 
cling with fond affection to their blood-stained stan- 
dard, we shall never forget the claims of that chari- 
ty, which is the bond of her faith, which beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
and endureth all things. (Loud applause.) 


DOMESTIC LN'TELLIGENCE. 


Counterrerts.—On Friday last, a negro man picked 
up in the streets of Baltimore, a bundle of counterfeit 
notes, amounting in all to $295. They consisted of 
twenties on the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Phila- 
delphia, tens of the Farmers bunk of Maryland, and fives 
of the Commercial bank of Baltimore: There is no 
bank of this name. ‘They are but indifferently exc- 
cuted, and might have been easily detected. 


Navat.—The United States Ship Ohio is re to 
be at Mahgn. Capt. Stockton had leit for Paris with 
despatches. 

ena Stat —The number of deaths in 
the city and liberties of Philadelphia in the year 1833, 
was 5462. Tiree persons died aged between 100 and 
110 years. The number of deaths from old age was 
115; the number under one year was 1728; the whole 
number of males was 2969—females 2493; died of 
consumption of the lungs 725; of mania a potu 62; 
stil born 344, The smallest number died in the month 
of November, viz. 276. The greatest number in Au- 
gust, viz. 7 The nuinber of births reported was 
7780, viz. m 3982; females 3798. 


New Yors.—By a report of a committee of the 
New York Common Council, it appears that one hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars and ninety-three cents were paid during 
the years 1834, '35,°36, and "37 for fees on proceedings 
for opening streets in the city of New York. Coun- 
cil, $46,032 53; Commissioners, $40,188 72; Survey- 
ors, $18,265 13; Appraisers, $1,269 50; Room hire, 
$4,362 28; Collectors, $11,321 23. 

Patents.—The commissioners of the Patent Office, 
have given notice that in future, all assignments of 
patents, whether in whole or in part, will be 
free of charge. 

Pensions.—The total amount appropriated by the 
peusion bill paased by Congress at its last session is 
$2,498,919. For the payment of revolutionary pen- 
sioners, $326,250; for invalid pensioners, $300,685; 
to the widows and orphans, under the act of 4th July, 
1836, $190,084; for five years’ pension to widows, un- 
der the act of July 7ih, 1838, $1,472,000; and for half 
pay pensioners, $100,000. 


Mississirrt.—The Legi-lature of Mississippi has 
passed a bill, which relieves all revolutionary soldiers 
from taxation, and allows each of them $100 per an- 
num from the treasury. 


University of New Yors.—The Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghusen, of New Jersey, was on Monday after- 
noon, unanimously elected Chancellor of the University 
of the city of New York. 


Georcta.—The Rev. Charles W. Howard the agent 
sent to England, by the State of Georgia, to collect 
documents connected with the early history of the 
State, has accomplished the object of his agency and 
returned home. 


Distaessing Event.—Three daughters of Mrs. Van- 
noy, of Shelby county, Missouri, were recently drown- 
ed in the north fork of the Salt river, while attempting 
to cross it on the ice. One of them broke through, 
and the other two perishéd with her in endeavouring 
to rescue her. ‘I'he eldest was eightecn years of age. 


Micuican Banxs.—The Michigan State Bank, of 
the failure of which we gave an account on Monday, 
was the grand depository of the funds of the State. 
The President of the institution states that the amount 
of the balance due the State by the bank is $602,000, 
of which $30,093 were a special depusite of worthless 
wild-cat money, and payable only in funds of the like 
character. 

A committee of three was appointed by the Legisla- 
ture on the 27th ultimo to examine the affairs of the 
bank.—They reported that the bank was an unsafe de- 
pository, and recommended that the state funds be with 
drawn froin it as soor as practicable, and farther that 
the bank be required to place tuo the credit of thastate, 
the amount pretended to be held on special deposite, in 
good and available funds—and upon refusal so to do, 
that an action be commenced against it for fraud and 
embezzlement.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Catastropne.—On ‘Tuesday aflernoon, the 
schooner Experiment, Captain McKennon, laden with 
stone ballast, left Manhattanville for the city of New 
York. ‘here were on board, Captain McKennon, his 


wife, two children, and a lady and gentleman, passen- | &° 


gers; and two coloured men, deck hands. About ten 
o’clock the same night, on her way down the river, 
when off the foot of Thirty-seventh street, she was 
capsized in a squall, and on carrying dowa with her 
all on board except the two blacks, who swam to the 
shore and related the particulars of the accident. 


N. Y. State Micitia.—It appears from the annual 
report of the adjutant-general, that the whole number 
ot the militia of the state, as returned to his office, is 
182,431, 9. 2,461 less than the number reported 
last year. Of these 1452 are horse artillery, 6290 
cavalry, 12,232 artillery, and 162,457 infantry, light 
infantry, and riflemen. 


Dr. T. W. Dyotr.—This case which has been be- 
fore the Insolvent Court of Philadelphia since the 20th 
of February, was called up for decision on Tuesday 
last the 19th inst., before Judges King, Randall, and 
Jones. Judge King delivered the decision, stating 
briefly that the petitioner’s application was rejected, 
and that the case must be brought before another tri- 
bunal, inasmuch as he had not made out his case, 
which appeared accompnnied by strong indications of 
fraud; and the Court, consequently, did not, in their 
opinion, think hiim entitled to the benefit of the insol. 
vent laws. Judge King then concluded by remarking 
that he gave no reasons for rejecting the petitioner’s 
application, for fear of prejudicing the public mind, 
and ordered the prisoner to enter bail in the sum of 
$10,000, to answer before the Court of Criminal Sés- 
sions. Messrs. Hirst and Lee, the opposing counsels, 
contended that $10,000 was an insufficient security, 
and that the Court ought to demand bail, at the least, 
in the sum of $20,000; but the\Court overruled this 
request, by stating that $10,000 wa¥ the highest amount 
of bail required in a cause of mufder, and that, therefore, 
the amount required in this case was fully sufficient. 
In default he was committed. 

The most remarkable features of his Manual Labour 
Bank operations are, that it commenced with a specie 
capital of 268 dollars; its total issues of notes, post and 
due, were about $450,000; total savings deposits, 
$172,000 and its existence extended from May, 1836, 
to November, 1837. The present balance duc to sav 
ings depositors is $72,000 ; to current depositors $6000; 
aud about half the issues are outstanding. 

Tue Prescorr Paisoners.—The Court-Martial at 
Kingston has adjourned, having gone through with 
the trial of all the prisoners taken at Windwill Point. 
Of the 184 persons taken, 20 have been exccu‘ed, five 
pardoned, four acquitted, and 150 remain in prison un- 
der sentence of death. 


Tut Bounpary Dirricuttirs.—The news this week 
from the North Kast is of a more pacific character. 
‘The occupation of Mars Hill, by the British troops, 
and the arrival of a regiment of regulars at Mada- 
waska, from Quebec, are contradicted. The messa 
of the President had been received at St. Johns, and 
had produced a more peacexble aspect of affairs. Sir 
John Ca!dwell arrived at Augusta on Sunday last, with 
despatches form the Governor of New Brunswick, to 
Governor Fuairficld, the reported object of which is, 
“that the British may establish a road directly from 
the mouth of the Aroostook to Madawaska, and so on 
to Canada, yielding to them the territory north of said 
road, which would be a small strip south of the St. 
Johns river, and about half of the disputed tract north 
of it, for which we are to have the free navigation of 
the St. Johns.” It appears certain that the state of 
things in the province is very bad. ‘The settlers on 
the river are as al.andoning their homes 
and fleeing to Fredericton and other towns for safety. 

A letter in the Boston Atlas, from Augusta, written 
on Saturday, states that General Scott had received a 
communication from Governor Harvey of a highly 
pacific character, and the writer affirms that httle 
doubt is entertained that our present difficulties with 
the Provincial Government will be amicably settled. 
This communication is said to be in reply to a letter 
from General Scott, in which he had statcd very fully 
the views and feelings of Maine and the General Gov- 
ernment, in regard to the boundary troubles. Colonel 
Jarvis left Bangor on Friday to resume the command: 
of the militia at the mouth of the Aroostook. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship North American arrived at Now 
York, brings aiden papers of the 6th February, and 
Liverpool of the 7th. 

The only news from En is the Parliamentary 

ings. The remarks of the Duke of Wellington 
indicate somewhat of a belligerent spirit, as well as 
partizanship in not acknowledging the existence of com- 
petent military force in the Canadas. 

The debate on the address in answer to the royal 
speech was resumed, in the House of Cominons on the 
6th. Previously, however, numbers of petitions for the 
repeal of the corn laws were presented. 

Mr. Hume gave notice of a bill to extend the fran- 
chise to hou . 

Sir Robert Peel in discussing that part of the Queen's 
address which related to the Canadas, said—*“ He could 
not conceive a more grievous wrong than for the in- 
habitants of a country professing friendship towards 
the owners of a distant colony, endeavouring to excite 
the people of that colony, or permitting their own to 
make hostile incursions into it. What would be said 
of such a thing in any of the countries? Would it be 
a sufficient excuse for the government of the transgres- 
sing people to say, “ Our laws are too weak; we feel 
inclined to afford our countenance but our laws won't 
permit us.” (hear.) What was the conduct of the 
American Government itself under nearly similar cir. 
cumstances, when a nation of Indians were guilty of 
some delinquincies of this sort, General Jackson had 
gone at once and redressed the grievance, and when 
the Spanish nation to whom the Indian nation was at- 
tached, demanded an explanation of the affair, the re- 
ply of General Jackson, on the part of America had 
been, “ If you can’t preserve ordcr amongst your sub- 
jects, we will.” (General cheering.) 

Sir Robert Peel commented at length, and with great 
severity, on the recent movements in Central Asia, and 
talked about war against the United States, concluding, 
however, with saying, that “ It was his duty, therefore, 
as a member of the British Parliament, to make an ap- 
peal to the United States against the injustice of such a 
course, (hear 

On the affairs of Canada, Lord John Russell was 
explicit enough, declaring that the supremacy of Eng- 
land must be maintained in North America, at all ha- 
zards; and that whether the expense was great or 
small, ministers were ready to encounter it. 

He declared, however, that no suspicion of bad faith 
could attach to the Government of the United States, 
and that it had done every thing that could be expected 
of it. 

Accounts from Paris say that the announcement of 
the dissolution of the French Chambers had produced 
no public expression of disapprobation. 

One of the first acts of the French ministry, after 
its resumption of office and the dissolution of the Cham- 
bers, was to dismiss M. Persil from the mastership of 
the mint, for political opposition. 

Both parties, or rather all parties, were making great 
efforts for victory in the approaching elections. 

The French corps of observation on the Belgian 
frontier was nearly complete. Prussia making coun- 
ter movements, and had called out the war reserves in 
the Rhenish provinces. 

The most important intelligence by this arrival is 
from Belgium. ‘Ihe King had prorogued the @ham- 
bers till the 4th of March, but we find no statement of 
the reason why. 

The Polish general, Skrzynecki, celebrated in the 
last struggle of the Poles four freedom, had been ap- 
pointed to a command in the Belgian army; and in 
consequence of this the Prussian and Austrian ambas- 
sadors had demanded their passports. 

A letter from Brussels states that the, Belgian charges 
at Vienna and Berlin had been called home; and that 
the King refused an audience of leave to the Austrian 
ambassador, previous to his departure. 

The two ambassadors left Brussels on the 6th of 
F 

The Belgian government was making preparations 
for war. 

There is nothing new from Spain. Don Carlos was 
at Azcoitia on the 26th of January. 

Among the persuns who had died of the malignant 
fever raging at Constantinople is M. de Testa, Chan- 
cellor of the Austrian Embassy at the Sublime Porte. 


FROM MEXICO. 


{From the New Orleans Cuurier.} 


The schooner G. H. Wetter, Capt. Delville, arrived 
from Vera Cruz, which place she left on the 25th of 
February, reports that there were about sixteen French 
vessels of war, and about twelve English, off the coast. 
Packenham was expected to arrive from the city of 
Mexico, to hold a conference with the French admiral, 
the object of which was not known. 

An American Consul Murdered under sanction of 
Mexican Authorities.—We have scen a letter address- 
ed to one of the most respectable commercial houses of 
this city, from the coast of Mexico, from undoubted 
authority, which states that Mr. Langdon, the Ameri- 
can Consul for Laguna de Terminas, died a few days 
previous from blows received from a negro at Laguna, 
(under sanction of one of their Justices,) and after be- 
ing most cruelly treated, he was sent to a dungeon, 
where he remained three nights with condemned 
criminals, from whence he succeeded in escaping 
with his lady toa small village between that and Cam. 
peachy, where he died of his wounds. His lady had 

ne up to Campeachy, and order from the old 
Judge had followed her to brit her back to Laguna, 
to answer the charges against her husband. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OBITUARY. 


It would be incxpedient to burden the columns of a 
religious journal] with even a transient notice of all 
whodie. ‘The greatest number even of the peculiarly 
lovely and gifted, must pass to the lonely grave with. 
out such a tribute to their memory, and Icave their de. 
parture recorded only in the sorrowing hearts of those 
they leave behind. But death sometimes occurs, un- 
der such circumstances, as to encourage the hope that 
a brief obituary may be profitable, even to those most 
familiar with those circumstances. 

Such, it would seem to the writer, were the deaths 
which he now records, and which he would have 
thus noticed at an earlier period, had he not hoped to 
have seen them recorded by some more worthy pen. 
Emma, the daughter, and Wituiam the son of the Rev. 
Jacos R. Castyer, pastor of the church of Mansfield, 
N. J., recently followed each other to the grave in ra- 
pid succession. Ema departed this life shortly after 
midnight, on the morning of Saturday, Feb. 16th; and 
WILLIAM on the evening of the next day, a few hours 
after the grave had closed over his sister. 

Emma Castner had just risen into the blushing 
dawn of womanhood, (the writer thinks in her 19th 
year,) and rarely has one of her age, shared so largely 
in the admiration and affection of an extensive circle 
of relatives and friends. With a mind second to few 
of her sex, improved by an education that imparted 
less of tinsel than of solid excellence; with a heart 
alive to all the kindly feclings and gushing syinpathies 
of ingenuous nature ; with manners, in which spright- 
liness was softened by unaffected modesty; with a dis- 
position that would rather suffer than occasion pain— 
no wonder she was beloved Both in her case, and that 
of her little brother, (who departed in his 9th year) the 
adage was exewplified, that when death aims his shaft 
he loves a shining mark. Ourgdpother and sister, 
their parents, have been indeed bereaved. More ten. 
der hearts were never woundcd; and deeper wounds 
could not have been inflicted, by any similar dispensa- 
tion. But the * secret of the Lord” is with them, and 
even before the shaft that pierced their bosoms, was 
fully sped, a healing balin had been furnished. Their 
children left delightful evidence that the summons 


“ Was but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arms.” 


Even amid the distressing pains of severe illness, Em. 
ma’s sweet voice would often break forth, with more 
than its wonted clearness and beuuty, in some precious 
song of Zion; and she sometimes seemed to pierce, 
with the eye of faith, even within the confines of that 
brighter world, and almost to feel that her voice al- 
ready mingled with the music there. Her latest breath 
was spent in repeating the precious promises of Gud, 
or in supplication for herself, and for those for whom 
she loved to pray. And to those who witnessed the 
closing scene, the lust words audible were words of 
supplication—supplication for others; and with her 
last earthly orison, she seemed to breathe her spirit 
out; and the’prayer and the spirit that breathed it ap- 
peared to rise together to a Saviour’s 

William was a child of whom we could without pre- 
sumption say—*“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
“ They were lovely and pleasant in life, and in death 
they were not divided.” What added to the peculiar 
solemnity of this dispensation of Providence was the 
fact, that nearly al! the members of our Brother's large 
farnily were sick with the same disease, at the time of 
this beresvement; and many families in the same 
neighbourhood, were mourning their dead at the same 
time. Never did the writer feel more fully and sweet- 
by the meaning of that Scripture “whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,” then when called to cfficiate at 
the funerals af these two lovely dead; and witness the 
benign influence of our blessed Religion in sustaining 
these thrice stricken mourners, under such a weight of 


affliction. Oh! it was a privilege to see such a“ glory- 
ing in tribulation,” and to witness such a blessed ex- 


emplification of the promise, “ unto the upright there 
ariseth light¢m darkness.” Reader, this brother and 
sister were in the bloom of youth and childhood—the 
glow of health was warm upon their cheeks—their 
eyes sparkled with the fire of life—the one twelve, the 
other but F ee days before those eyes were dimmed in 
death. “ What I say unto you, I say mates 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 17th inst, in the 37th 
year of his age, Juuivs R. Esq. Princi- 
pal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
of the Blind. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Preabytery of Car- 
lisle, will be held in the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Carlisle,on Tuesday the 9th day of April, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. of churches under the care 
of the Presbytery are reminded that at this meeting, 
statistical reports are to be made; and the Session 
books are to be presented for examination. 

James G. Watson, Stated Clerk. 


TRACT VISITER’S PRAYER MEETING. 


The monthly Prayer Meeting, will be held on Mon- 
day evening, in the Lecture Room of the Ist Presb. 
Church, on Washington Square. In the Cedar St. 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Ramsey’s above 11th, and in the 
Rev. Mr. Dinwiddie’s Church, North 6th st. above 
Green. Re from the Missionaries and Tract 
Visiters will be communicated. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received by the Board of 
Education of the General Assembly from the Sth of 
February to the 15th of March, 1839, inclusive. 

The Presb. ch. Trenton, N. J. per Rev. Wm. 

Chester, . $60 00 

Dr. H. L. Hodge, 2d Presb. ch. Philad. by 

Rev. F. McFarland, . é 

A member of the 2d Presb. ch. Philad. by 

Rev. Wm. Chester. 
Presbyterian ch. Allentownship, Pa. by R. 
Collections in Virginia by J. F. Caruthers, 
Do. do. by M. Blair, 
Do. Kentucky, by W. Nisbet, 

Pittsgrove, N. J. in part, by Cor. Sec. 

From I. S. Philad. through the Post-office. 

Presb. ch. New Brunswick, (in addition to 

$50.75 received last month) by Rev. W. 
Chester, 

Brick ch. N. Y. additional by Dr. 

C. Beers, Duane St. ch. N. Y. by do. : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, of Sunbury, Liberty Co. 

Ga. (Hon. Member,) by do. : : 

Presb. ch. Chariceford, Pa. (Rev. L. C. Rut- 

ter’s) by Mr. S. P. Rutter, 

Collections in Western ttre by Pat- 

terson and Ingram, 

Mrs. Mary McFarren, 2d Presb. ch. Philad. 

Ladies Association of do. for the Cuyler 

scholarship, by Miss Wilson, Tr. 

R. L. Colt, Eeq. Duane St. ch. N. Y. by Cor 


J. Dune Esq. of New York, by do. 

John Johnston, Esq. Scotch Presb. ch. 
N. Ba by Cor. Sec. . . $100 00 

Thos. H. Faile, 100 00 

R. L. & A. Stuart, 

Robert Jaffray, 

F. Burritt, 

Edwd. Penfold, 

A. Foster, 

R. Irvin, 

Samuel Thompson, 

William Wallace, 

From various other contributions 
in the same church, by do. 


Part of a loan returned by Rev. S. S. Davis, 
Mr. Saml. Jones, 6th Presb. ch. Philad. his 
own subscription, by Cor. Sec. . 
Mr. John McMaullin, do. by do. 
Mr. Wm. Hart, Sr. do. do. ‘ 
Females in the Presb. ch. Norwich, N. Y. 
(in full of $50) to constitute their pastor, 
Rev. John Sessions, an Hon. Member. 
First Presb. ch. Richmond, Va. (Dr. Plumer’s) 
Trenton, lst ch. N. J. in part, to constitute 
Rev. E. F. Cooley, their pastor, an Hon. 
Member, by Cor. Sec. . , : 
Rev. Jaines Culbertson, Zanesville, Ohio, his 
donation in full, ; 
Wm. D. Bagnall of Norfolk, V 
Presb. ch. in Pennington, N. J. by Rev. Wm. 
Presb. ch. Jamaica, L. I., to constitute their 
stor, Rev. E. W. Crane, an Honorary 
ember, by Cor. Sec. . 
Presb. ch. Charlton, N. Y. by Dr. J. N. 
Harmony ch. by Rev. J. W. Scott, . : 
Of W. Nisbet, Tr. Louisville, Ky. collected 
by Rev. J. Wood, , 
Lick Run cong’n. Centre Co. Pa. 
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EPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE.— 

The Commonwealth of Away sae at su of 
James Tod and others vs, Ashbel Green and ° 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Subseriber, being impressed with the belief that a full 
and impartial report of the trial now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the state of Pennsylvania, which involves ge the 
interests of both parties in the Presbyterian Church, will be 
gratifying to all who feel solicitous about the final result of the 
controversy, and having taken efficient measures to obtain such a 
report, proposes to publish it as soon as the trial shall 
concluded, provided sufficient encouragement is offered. - 

The report will be prepared by a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, and besides such preliminary matter as may seem necessa- 
ry toa full understanding of the case, by general readers, will 
contain all the evidence adduced, together with the arguments 
of the distinguished counsel employed. ‘ 

For the convenience of those who live at a distance, the work 
will be published in pamphiet furm, and in weekly numbers, so 
that it may be transmit by mail, subject to the postage of a 
periodical only. This arrangement wiil alvo secure to all, the 
earliest possible account of exch part of ings. 

Terms.—-Each number will cuntain large octavo 

t wim ible to 


pages, stitched in covers, price 25 cents. ’ 
ascertain the precise limits of the report, which wilj ce 
oe wp to several hundred pages. ut we suppose that the 
hole will be contained in from exght to twelve numbers, 
Subscribers at a distance will be expected to pay one dollar 
and fifty cents each in advance, and the remainder of the sub. 
acription price, on the receipt of the third number, Five doilars 
will be received as advance payment for four subscribers, and 
ten dollars for nine subscribers, and a like reduction on the re- 
mainder of the subscription price. Such payments must be 
made either to the publisher or his authorised agents. 
All orders fur the work must be post-paid, and be accompa- 
nied with the advance payment, to insure attent on, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


07 Subscriptions will be received at the following places : 

New York.—At the Boukstore of Robert Carter, corner of 
Canal and Mercer streets, 

Albany, N. Y¥.~—At the Bookstore of Mr. Pease, and by An- 
nanias Piatt, Esq. 

Baltimore.— At the Bookstore of David Owen. 

Richmond, Va.—At the Bookstore of G. W. Chaney. 

any ies.— At the Bookstase of Wm. H. Pierce, 

New Orleans.—At the Bookstore of Mr. Beattie. 

Pittsburg.—At the Bookstore of Patterson and Ingram. 

Louisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, by Rev. J. Huber. 

Cheraw, S. C.—At the Bovkstore of L. Prince, 

Cincinnati.—By the Rev. John Burtt. 

All the Agents tor the Presbyterian are also authorised to re 


ceive subseribers money, 


Ree ON ORIGINAL SIN.,--Just published, The 
Seripture Doctrine of Origynal Sin, Explained and En- 
forced ; in Two Discourses ; by H. A. Béardman, Pastor of the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
M. S. MARTIEN 
Sonth East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadel 


EWBURGH FEMALE SEMINARY.—(On the Hudion 
River Orange Co. N.Y.) The present principals of this insti- 
tution, being about to retire from their charge, have made ar- 
rangements to transfer it to Rev. A. Baldwin amd lady, who will 
enter upon their duties as principals at the opening of the next 
session. 

Mr. Prime and Mrs. Cummings would assure their friends and 
the public lly, that they have entire confidence in the 
qualifications of their successors, and they most cordially com- 
mend the institution to public attention, with the belief that it 
will continue to be worthy of the liberal and exteusive patrouage 
which it has so long enjoyed. 

Most of the present Teachers are engaged to remain, and the 
institution will be essentially the same as heretofore in mode of 

ulation, system of instruction, &e. 

he semi-annual examination at the close of the present ses- 
sion, will take place on Monday and Tuesday, the 8th and 9th of 
oe ge next session will commence ow Wednesday, the 
Ist ay. 

For particulars, terms, &e. see annual catalogue, whieh may 
be obtained, poner dy at the office of the Presbyterian. 


N. S. PKIM 
M. M. CUMMINGS, { Principals. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER..—Subseribers or 
agents for this publication are earnestly requested to for- 
ward what is due to the Editor, or to the care of Wm. Allinder, 
No. 7 Fifth street, Pittsburgh. Some can at least send by the 
commissioners to the next General Assembly, at Philadelphia, 
where receipts will be given. Punctuality and are re- 
uisite on the = of every former receiver of the Pub 

at expenses of printiu ay id. : 

C7 Only a few sets of the volumes remain, which may 
be had at Pitisburgh, at Louisville, at Nashville, at Charicston, 
S. C., at the office of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia, and at KR. 
Carter's Buokstore, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS who want an Agent statio ned at Louis 
ville, Ky., the subseriber would r his services. 
Referenees,— Rev. W. L. Breckinridge and Rev. 8. Scovel, 
Louisville—and Kev. James Woods, New —_ Ind. Com- 
(post paid) at the Missi and 
uca coms, Louisv: reecive atten- 
MeNAUGHTAN, 


tion. 
march 23—8t. 


ELIGIOUS ‘THOUGHTS.—Just published and for sale by 
H. Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Reli- 
gious Thoughts, or observations on subjects of Practical Reli- 
of St, Ma:thew’s 


2 nce t 
moral reform, another for celebrating the eacra- 
ments, another for the maintenance of preachers ' 
preachers when evangelizing, another for circula- 
| _ ting the Scriptures, another for educating candi- 
dates for the ministry, ic. &c. All these are parts 
duty- question is, do Christians need to be or- 
ous forma, in one 
duties of Religion ' 
the Church, in which “God hath set some, first 
Apostles, secondarily prophets, | 
‘that miracles, then gifts of 
A diversities of | 
. — 
| 
ia 
| 
| 
50 00 
2 | 
| 
25 00 
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HOPE AND MEMORY. 
BY RICHARD NoWITT. ~ 
In early youth before us walked 
An angel through the land; __ 
Who of the radiant futuretalked, 
And beckoned with white hand. 
follow round my path,” she cried, 
“ Life’s fairest flowers appear ; 
Sweets by glad fingers scattered wide— 
Felicity ip bure!” 


Alas! too happily unwise, 

We took bright ho for trath— 
Overpassed with eyes 

The paradise of youth. 

Whatever good to man could fall, 


~ 


_ Tomanhood grown—we looked around 
_ . Expecting to rejoice, 
And there first, surprised, we found, 
The Past had been a voice. 
We turned to the départed days, 
| Bewildered-and aghast, 
And saw, through memory’s purple haze, 
The Angel of the Past. - 


On that high eminence we felt, 
_ Frost manhood’s summit cold, 
Away the gorgeous vision melt, 
Youth gloried to behold. 
Whilst all youth's region, far below 
Shone out to wondering eyes, 
More beight than with Hope’s heavenly bow, 
All rich with orient dyes. 


How bisnk and dreary was that mount, 
With far-off promise sweet ; 
Nor flowers were found, nor bubbling fount, 
Mh. track of angel feet. 
atever it could boast of bright, 
On desolation cast; 
The heavenly light which gilt that height, 
_ Fell on it from the past. 
_ Far round we looked, behind, before, 
_ ‘Thus high in manhood’s prime; 
With sad regrets for seasons o’er— 
‘Stran ange fears for coming time. 
_ To faded hope were added now, 
_ . Yet other pilgrims twain, 
Bright memory with saddening brow, 
And sorrow-breathing pain. 


- The past with dews of sorrow wet, 
or undefined, 
mighty empire of regret, 
Posscesed the mind. 
By hope deluded—this alone 
to us at last, 
rough memory were we wiser grown 
That ange! of the past 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
BRING TEARS. 


Bring tears, there ig a healing balm, 
A sweetly soothing power, 

In every pearly drop that flows, 
Mid sorrow’s darkest hour. 

Tears for the stricken mourner’s heart, 
When God with faithful love, 

Recalls the loved ones he has given, 
And garners them above. 


Not tears of deep rebellious pride, 
Which harden as they flow ; 

But chastened, sweet, and sacred drops, 
Bringing the spirit low ; 

Tears such as dimmed the Saviour’s eye, 
As bending o’er the tomb 

Of one he loved, when back to earth _ 
He bade the spirit come. 


Bring tears, to penitential hearts, 
When freely all forgiven ; 

They melt beneath redeeming love, 
And taste the joys of heaven. 

Give mirthful smiles to worldly hearts, 
Who waste life’s fleeting years, 

Bat give to me the soothing balin, 
Of Sanctifying tears. 

°T is sweeter far with Christ to mourn, 

careless to rejoice 

With those who scorn his bleeding cross, 
Who never heed his voice. 

Then let the giddy sons of earth, 
Banish their guilty fears, 

Give, give to me the sacred joy, 
Of grateful, holy tears. 


THE RAINBOW. 


Come see how fast the weather clears, 
The sun is shining now ; 

And on the last dark cloud appears 
A beauteous coloured bow. 


*Tis God who makes the storm to cease, 
And sun to shine again: 

The rainbow is the sign of peace, 
Between himself and men. 

This lovely bow he strétches forth, 

_ And bends from shore to shore ; 

His own fair token to the earth, 
He’ll bring a flood no more. 


Just such a bow shines brightly round, 
The throne of God in heaven, 
Which shows his mercy has no bound, 
And speaks of sins forgiven. 
THE PAWN BROKER. 

Visiting the pawn broker's shop in Chatham 
street, for the purpose of redeeming some articles 
left by.an unfortunate friend, the following circum- 
stance arrested my attention. 

A middie aged man entered with a bundle, on 
which he asked a smal] advance, and which on 
being opened, was found to contain a shawl, and 
two or three other articles of female apparel. The 
man was stout and sturdy, and as{ judged from 
his appearance, a mechanic; but the mark of the 
destroyer was on his bloated countenance and his 
heavy stupid eyes. Intemperance had marked him 
for his own.—The pawn broker was yet examining 
the offered pledge, when a woman, whose pale face 
and attenuated form, bespoke long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with sorrow, came hastily into the shop, 
and with thesingle exclamation, “ O Robert!” dart- 
ed rather than run, to that part of the counter where 
the man was standing. Words were not wanted to 
explain her story—her miserable husband, not sat- 
isfied with wasting his own earnings, and leaving 
her to starve with her children, had descended to the 
meanness of plundering even her scanty wardrobe, 
and the pittance, for obtaining of which this rob- 
bery would furnish means, was destined to be squsn- 
dered at the tippling house. A blush of shame arose 
even upon his degraded face, but it quickly passed 
away ; the brutal appetite prevailed, and the bet- 
ter feeling that had apparently stirred within him 
for the moment, soon gave way before its deceased 
and insatiate cravings. : 

«“ Go home,” wag his harsh and exclama- 
tion, “ what ‘brings you here, running after me with 
your everlasting scolding? Go home and mind 
your own businesss.” 

« © Robert, dear Robert,” answered the unhappy 
wife, “ don’t pawn my shaw]. Our children are 

ing for bread, and I have none to give them. 
Oh let me have the money ;— it is hard to part 
with that shawl, for it was my mother’s gift; but 
I will Jet it go rather than see my children starve. 
Give me the money Robert, and don’t leave us to 


~ 


I watched the face of the pawn broker, to see 
what effect this appeal would have upon him, but 
I watched in vain. He was hardened to distress, 
and had no sympathy to throw away. “ Twelve 
shillings on these,” he said, tossing them back to 
the drunkard with a look of perfect indifference. 

“Only twelve shillings!” murmured the heart 
broken wife, in a tone of despair. “ Oh Robert don’t 
let them go for 12 shillings, let me try somewhere 
else,” 


“ ” answered the brute, “ it is as much 
as they’re worth | suppose ; here, Mr. Crimp, give 
us the change.” 

The money was placed before him, and the bun- 
dle igned to a drawer. The woman reached 
forth her towards the silver, but the mouvement 
was anticipated by her husband. “ There Mary,” he 
said, giving her a half-dollar, * There home now 
and don’t make a fuss. I’m going a little way up 
street, and perhaps will bring you something trom 
merket when I come home.” 

~The hopeless look of the poor woman, as she 
meekly tarned to the door, told plainly enough 
how little she trusted to this am 8 promise. 
fis went on their way—she to her famishing 
hildren, 


| the fair. it was put under the command of Lieut. 


/ years ago, and inhabited doubtless by people from 
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THE PEARL FISHER. 


One of the most interesting, and apparently 
.most feasivdle projects of 1825, was the company 
for pearl fishing off the coast of South America 
It was long known that the pearl oyster was to be 
found there; but the poverty of fishers, and 
the general ignorance of the people, strongly fa- 
voured the idea, that European ingenuity might 
sweep the bottoms of the bays, harbours, and creeks 
where the oysters lay, and carry to the European 
market the gathered treasure of many an 4 
Accordingly, a vessel was fitted out, equipped with 
all the modern improvements for catching those 
‘little bright ornaments of the ears and bosoms of 


Hardy, an intelligent officer, well acquainted with 
the navigation, and despatched on its errand for 
this new philosopher's stone, hidden in the bosom 
of the deep. But how many things are to be con- 
sidered to gain any one point in this world? The 


depended was a diving bell of the most complete 
construction. One thing, and one alone, had been 
omitted in the calculation—the nature of the 
und on which the oystets were to be looked for. 
t seems to have been taken for granted, that it 
was a sort of subaqueous bowling-green, or billiard 
table. Is it possible that no one thonght of asking 
the question ! 

The vessel reached the coast; the diving-bell 
was let down, and returned with the r that 
the bottom, instead of being the smooth bed of 
sand on which the pearls lay in heaps, was a suc- 
cession of pointed rocks and deep clefts, where the 
animal hid itself—and where a diving-bell was of 
‘little more use than a balloon. The experiment 
was made.over and over again, with the perseve- 
rance of the British sailor, but the oysters would 
| not be found ; the machine could do nothing in the 

midst of those dells and caverns, swept too, by the 
currents of the heady ocean; and the expedition 
was finally abandoned, producing as its only fruits 
a book by the officer in command, a very spirited 
and amusing production. Lieutenant Hardy, in 
the course of his adventures, became acquainted 
with the native pearl divers, some of whose ex- 
ploits he narrates; some of those too, being in- 
stances of remarkable intrepidity. 

One of these divers had plunged into eleven 
fathoms, in the expectation of finding some peculi- 
arly fine pearls. He was pursuing his search, 
when seeing the water suddenly darken, he looked 
up, and to his horror beheld at some distance above 
him a huge shark, leisurely surveying all his move- 
ments, and evidently meaning to make a prize of 
him. The diver made a dart forward towards a 
rock, where he thought he might elude the eye of 
the monster, and then spring up to the surface; 
but the shark shook his tail, and followed quietly, 
but with the same evident determination to eat 
him the moment he rose. As under water time is 
every thing, and the diver had only to choose be- 
tWeen being eaten alive and being suffocated, the 
thought caine suddenly into his mind to puzzle his 
pursuer, by a contrivance in which, whether he re- 
membered it then or not, the cuttle-fish has the merit 
of originality. He threw himself upon the ground 
and with the stick which all divers carry, began to 
muddy the water. A cloud of mire rose between 
him and the shark; he instantly struck out under 
cover of the cloud, and when he thought that he 
had cleared his enemy, shot up to the surface. By 
great luck, he rose in the midst of the fishin 
boats. The people accustomed to perils of this 
kind, saw that he must have been in danger, and 
commenced splashing with their oars, and ehouting 
to drive the shark away; they succeeded so far as 
to save their companion, and the diver was taken 
on board, almost dying from the dreadful exertion 
of remaining so long under water, if his heroism 
disdained to acknowledge the alarm.— 8 
Magazine. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Dr. Hawkes terminated last evening his very in- 
teresting series of lectures on American antiquities. 
We trust he will revise and publish these lectures 
with all possible expedition—the spirit of inquiry 
is up, and before long the savans of Europe will be 
moving promptly in the matter; and before we can 
commence exploring, there will be whole parties 
from abroad in the field. The ruinsare here; whole 
cities lay in magnificent ruins, spread over Mexico 
and Central America—cities built several thousand 


Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Hawkes adopts the theory that the Polyne- 
sian Islands in the Pacific, were once a great con- 
tinent attached to Asia and America, as all the 
ruins are on the Pacific side, and all that Europe 
and America were connected on the Atlantic side 
between Ireland and Newfoundland. Who knows 
but this country may have originally peopled Eu- 
rope and Asia! THe whole scene develops the 
most astounding facts. Dr. Hawkes very proper- 
ly rebuked his countrymen, by stating in conclu- 
sion that all the discoveries in America have been 
made by foreigners—not a single native American 
has explored or published any thing on the subject, 
with the exception we may say, of Dr. Delafield’s 
new and valuable work, and that merely opens the 
subject. The Doctor appealed to the well known 
liberality of the merchants of this city, to aid an 
exploring expedition, and the moment a suitable 
person offers, we have no doubt the necessary ex- 
penses will be raised. Since the conquest of Mexi- 
co by the Spaniards, nothing has been done for 
science. Del Rio went over the ruins by order of 
the king, but his work is very imperfect. Dr. Cor- 
rey’s has not yet been published, and Waldeck of- 
fered his book in vain to New York publishers, who 
declined it ir pene of the expense of the 

lates. We expect Mr. Dewitt home shortly—he 

s been eight years Charge des Affairs at Guata- 
mala, in the neighbourhood of Palenque, and we 
hope to hear much from him. 
Throughout the whole investigation, Dr. Hawkes 
bore ainple testimony to the immense authentic 
value of the Bible as an historical record, and to 
the interest everywhere felt for the chosen people, 
specially delegated by the Almighty as a deposita- 
ry of that great work, and the fidelity with which, 
under every oppression and persecution, they have 
guarded that precious trust. Exploring these im- 
mense ruins spread over thousands of miles is by 
no means an easy task. Pyramids, Obelisks, Tem- 
ples, lay as they fell, buried many feet under the 
earth, covered with trees and foliage, which will 
require years to lay bare.—New York Star. 


THE TORTOISE. 


In the library of Lambeth palace is the shell of 
a tortoise, reel vn about the year 1623, lived 
till 1730, a period of 107 years. Another was 
placed in the Episcopal palace of Fulham, by 
bishop Laud, in 1626, and died in 1751—125 years. 
How old they were when placed in the garden, was 
unknown. From a document belonging to the 
cathedral, called the bishop’s Barn, it is ascertain- 
ed that the tortoise at Peterborough must have 
been 220 years old. Bishop Marsh's predecessor 
in the see of Peterborough had remembered it 
about sixty years, and remarked no visible change. 
He was the seventh bishop since his sojourn there. 
Its favourite food was the flower of the dandelion, 
lettuce, green peas, &c. In the latter part of June 
it inclined to eat strawberries, currants, and the 
like. The gardener said it knew him well, as he 
generally fed it, and would watch him attentively 
ata -berry bush where it was sure to take its 
station while he was plucking the fruit. It would 
take no animal food, nor milk, nor water. In 
cloudy weather, it scooped a cavity in the ground, 
where it lay torpid till the sun appeared. For a 
month before retiring to winter quartets, it refused 
all sustenance; the depth of its burrow varied as 
the approaching winter was mild or severe, being 
from one to two feet deep. Mr. White in his 
story-of Selborne, from which this account is taken, 
mentions one which always retired to the ground 
early in November, and emerged in April. It 
was very timid in regard to rain, although its shel! 
would resist a loaded cart. As sure as it walked 
elate, or tiptoe,so sure came rain before night. 
The tortoise has an arbitrary stomach and lungs, 
and can refrain from eating or drinking & great 
part of the year. As soon as the old lady, who 
fed this one forty years, came in sight, it would 
hobble towards her with awkward alacrity, but was 


principal instrument on which the whole enterprise | P° 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


Often js it the lot of the living to mourn the 
young and fair; but seldom do we weep fora flaw- 
er which, having faded so early, leaves so rich a 
perfume—such refreshing fragrance—as the subject 
of this imperfect sketch. | 

Margaret Miller Davidson was born in Platta- 
burgh, and was little more than two years at 
the time of the death of her sister, the lamented 


§©- | authoress of Amir Khan. In her childhood she ex- 


hibited a thoughtfulness of character and reflective 


} mind, which to strangers seemed beyond her yeare. 


far from light ic 
buoyancy, light fancy, and sparkling gaiety 
were the charm of that fireside around which her 
| dearest affections always centered. 

It is not surprising that, in a family so distin- 
guished in at least two of its members, particular 
ints of difference and resemblance were con- 
founded ; and therefore, in a very interesting notice 
of Miss Davidson, which appeared some weeks 
since, one or two circumstances peculiar to the 
childhood of Lucretia heve been ascribed to the 
early days of her younger sister. There was 
enough of remar incident in the brief exis- 
tence of both, to make it desirable to keep the ex- 
act record; and while there was nothing exceeding 
belief, it is true that, from infancy up indubitable 
proof was afforded of that poetic ardour which is 
indeed true posey ; not so much, however, by ex- 
traordinary attainments, as by the precocious de- 
velopments of her mental powers in general. 


As early as the workings of her mind can be 
traced, she seemed to give promise of “ the genius 
in judgment and reasoning, that enabled her to 

ive that attention to a subject which kept it stea- 

y in the mind, till it could be surveyed on all 


sides,” as well as “a talent of the imagination 


which bounded from earth to heaven, and from 
peaven to earth, in a moment.” We know not 
that it is common for poets to possess these two 
qualities, but while the poetic remains of Miss Da- 
vidson plainly discover the latter, her taste for me- 
taphysical writings, the ease with which she 
weighed arguments, and grasped a process of rea- 
soning, justify her friends in the conclusion, that 
in the former quality she was not deficient. 


It is not our intention to describe the mental 
lineaments of this lovely being. We would leave 
the pleasure to abler hands, but it is natural and 
human to desire to know what were the first ema- 
nations of the poet. Though trained as she had 
been, “under the eye” of fond parents, with a mo- 
ther who from infancy had shared every thought, 
and whose heart was completely interwoven with 
her own, it is still difficult to speak with accuracy 
of her first introduction to the muse. It is known 
that she read well at four, and joined letters in 
writing legibly, at six;—and then her favourite 
author was Thompson. Large portions of the Sea- 
sons she committed to memory, and her childish 
voice might be heard repeating page after page, 
as other children repeat their nursery ditties. Her 
language, from the time when she began to speak, 
was invariably appropriate, and her articulation 
distinct; and many other reminiscences of her 
childhood show that her power of comparison was 
unusually accurate at a very early period. — 


The subject of her first poetic effusion, which 
has been preserved, was a row of poplars, to which 


B las they waved in the wind, before the window at 


which she was standing, she called her mother’s 
attention in rhyme—and that unknown to herself. 
Her mother, struck with the mellifluence of the 
language, copied as she repeated the lines. This 
was at five years. Another oral effusion followed 
soon after, as she sat at her mother’s feet, resting 
her head on her lap, listening to a thunder storm. 
The following ode was composed, and by herself 
transcribed into her common-place book, in her 
eighth year. 


Roll on, roll on bright orb of day ! 

Roll on, thou beauteous queen of even! 
Ye stars that ever twinkling play, 

And sweetly grace the arch of Heaven. 


Roll on! until thy God’s command 
Shall rend the sky, and tear the earth! 
Till he stretch forth his mighty hand, 
And check the voice of joyous mirth. 


He spread the Heavens as a scroll ! 
He made the sea; He formed the world! 
The Heavens again shall backward roll, 
And :mountuins from their base be hurled. 


He formed the lovely verdant ree 
And aught of fair that e’er hath been; 
But all with Time shall pass away, 
And in one shapeless ruin lay— 


But God in his glory, the God of the sky, 
Will continue through endless Eternity ; 
Forever, untainted, all holy and pure 
His love, and his mercy shall ever end 
Canada, 1830. M. M. D. 


The “ Enigma,” written at the-age of eleven 
years, displays the sportiveness of her fancy. It 
was composed on the spur of the moment, in the 
midst of a warfare of verses between herself and a 
brother, and shows how much she loved to enliven 
the social! circle. 


ENIG MA—writteEN AT TNE AGE OF ELEVEN YEARS. 


‘On the brow of a monarch intriumph I stand, 


I govern each measure, I rule cach command ; 
Without me, his kingdom to atoms would fall, . 
But J share not his crown, and I rule not his hall, 
I dance in the meadow, and play in the stream, 
And I giimmer obscurely in Luna’s pale beam. 


I dwell in thy tosom—Im part of bag 
And I ride on the tempest, or guide the fierce storm. 
With the sea nymph I rest on the moss covered cliff, 
And I weep with the mourner, that life is su brief; 
O’er the grave of the mighty, in sorrow 1 bow— 

A I rest in thy mind, as thou’rt watching me now. 


Go lovk on the pillow of sorrow and care! 

On the brow that is wither’d by darkest despair. 
Stern affliction will meet you, but 7am not there— 
In the heart of the rich man, the court of the Prince, 
In the mariner’s vessel, the warrior's lance, 

In the tumult of war—on the brow of the fair— 
Though millions surround thém, still Jam not there. 


In the hume of the noble, tlie virtuous, the great, 

In thine own lovely boson rejoicing I watt;— 

I wish 1 might dwell in that beautiful eye! 

I wish I might float in yon azure sky ! 

I would lead you in triumph wherever I stray’d, 

Where the sun-beam had lit, or the pale moon had 
played. 

1834. 


Wescarcely know where to look for more genuine 
try, in both sentiment and numbers, than may 
found in this“ Invocation to Spring.” It seems 

to be the bounding forth of a merry heart to meet 

the sylvan goddess, and one must possess little ar- 
dor if, as he reads, he do not find within himself 

“to rejoice, to rejoice.” It was written at the 

age of twelve years. 


Invocation To Sprina. 


Bend down from thy cliariot, oh! beautiful spring ; 
Unfold like a standard, thy radiant wing, 

And beauty and joy in thy rosy path bring! 

We long for thy coming, sweet goddcss ot love! 

We watch for thy smile in the pure sky above ! 

And we sigh for the hour when the wood birds shall 


sing, 
And oon shall welcome thee, beautiful spring ! 

How the lone heart will bound, when thy presence 
draws ncar, 

As if borne from this world, to some lovelier sphere ! 
How the fond soul to me:t thee, in rapture shall rise 
When thy first blush has tinted the earth and the skies, 
Oh! send thy soft breath on the icy bound stream, 

*T will vanish—’twill melt like the forms in a dream— 
Released from the chain, like a child in its glee, 

*T will flow on, unbounded, unfettered, and tree! 

*T will leap on in joy, like a bird on the wing, 

And hail thy sweet music, oh beautiful spring! __ 
But tread with thy foot, on the snow covercd plain, 
And verdure and beauty shall smile in thy train! 

But whisper one word with thy scraph-like voice, 

And nature and earth shall rejoice! shall rejeice ! 

Oh spring !—lovely goddess! what form can compare, 
With thine so resplendent, so glowing, so fair? 

What sunbeam +o bright us thine own smiling cye 
From whose glance the dark spirit of winter fly ? 
A garland of roses is twined round thy brow— 


owner. 


n, and he to squander the dollar he had re- 


inattentive to strangers. “The ox knoweth his 


Thy cheek with the pale blush of evening doth glow— 


sublimer sphere seemed her only natural dwelling. 


A mantle of grecn o’er thy soft form is spread, 
And the light wing’d sieves plays round thy head. 
Ob! could I but mount on the eagle’s dark wing, 
And rest cver beside thee Spring! be: utiful Spring! 
While the ht of thy beaoty inspireth my brain, © 
I shrink from the terror of cold Winter's reign— 
Methinks I behold thee—I hear thy soft voice— 
And in fulness of heart, I rejuice! I rejoice! 
But the cold wind is moaning, the drear snow doth fall, 
And nought but the shrieking blast echoes my call. 
heed the ao infant can Spring! 

: grant m ! beautiful 
N. 1835) batt 


The “ Farewell to the old year 1837, and wel- 
come to the new year 1838,” has a melancholy 
interest. ‘Thus she ushered in the last year of her 
earthly sojourn, and it would seem that the year 
1838, proud of her invaluable possession, would 
not consign the gem to other keeping, but bore it, 
precious as it was, to the great house : 


Written on the departure of the old year, 1837, and the 
a commencement of the new, 1838. 


Hark to the house clock’s measured chime, 
As it cries to the sturtled ear, 


“ A dirge for the soul of departing Time, 
A requiem for the year !” 


Thou art hasting away to the mighty past, 
Where thy countless brethren sleep, 

*Till the great archangel’s trumpet blast 
Shall waken land and deep. 


Oh! the lovely and besutiful things that lie ° 
On thy cold and motionless breast ! 
- Oh! the tears, the rejoicings, the smiles the sighs, 
Departing with thee to their rest! 


Thou wert ushered to life amid darkness and gloom, 
But the cold, icy cloud past away, 
And Spring, in her verdure, and freshness, and bloom, 
ched with glory thy mantle of grey. 


The flowrets burst forth in their beauty—the trees 
In their exquisite robes were arrayed, ~ 
Bat thou glidest along—and the flower and the leaf 


At the sound of thy footsteps decayed. 


And fairer young blossoms were blooming alone, 
And they died at the glance of thine eye ; 
But a life was within which should rise o’er their 
own, 


And a spirit thou could’st not destroy, 


Thau hast folded thy pinions; thy race is complete 
And fulfilled the Creator’s behest. 

Then, adieu to thee, year of our sorrows and joys! 
And peaceful and long be their rest. 


Farewell! for thy truth-written record is full, 
And the page weeps for sorrow and crime, 
Farewell—for the leaf hath shut down on the past, 
And concealed the dark annals of Time. 


The bell! it hath ceased with its “iron tongue” 
To ring on the startled ear. 

The dirge o’er the grave of the lost one is rung— 
All hail to the new born Year! — 


All hail to the new born Year! 
To the child of hope and fear! 
He comes on his car of state, 
And weaves our web of fate; 
And he opens his robe to receive us all, 
And we live or die, and we rise or fall 
In the arms of the new born Year. 


Hope! spread thy soaring wings! 
Look forth on the boundless sea! 

And trace thy bright and beautiful things 
On the veil of the great To Be. 


Build palaces as broad as the sky, 
And store them with treasures of light. 
Let exquisite visions bewilder the eye, 
And illumine the darkness of night. 


We are gliding fast from the buried year, 
hays the present ig no more. 
' But hope, we will borrow thy sparkling gear 
And shroud the future o'er. 


Our tears and sighs shall sleep 
In the grave of the silent past ; 
We will rise up flowers—nor weep 


That the air-hues may not last. 


We will dream out dreams of joy— 
Ab! fear! why darken the scene ? 
Why sprinkle that ominous tear 
My beautiful visions between ? 


\ 


Hath not sorrow swift wings of her own 
That thow must assist in her flight? 

Is not day light too rapidly gone, 
That thou must urge onward the night ? 


Ah! leave me to fancy, to hope, 
For grief will too quickly be here. 

Ah! leave me to shadow forth figures of light 
On the mystical robes of the year. 


"Tis true, they may never assume 
The substance of pleasure—the real, 
But believe me our purest of joy 
Consists in the vague—the ideal. 


_ Then away to the darksome cave! 
With thy sisters, the sigh and tear, 
We will drink in the chrystal wave, 
The health of the new born year. 


By M. M. D., aged fourtcen years and ten months. 
Spa, 1837-8. 


It binds us to our species to contemplate a be- 
ing like Margaret M. Davidson. In the world, 
yet not of it; whose aspirings, thoughts, and feel- 
ings were so above the grossness of earth that a 


Her disease was a pulmonary consumption of 
several years standing, and - who were privi- 
leged to watch about her couch during the last 
few weeks of her life, can with pleasing sadness 
recall “ the sweetness of woman’s decay.”’ 


“ The whisper that told of early death, 
The cheek, like the Parian stone, all fair 
But the hectic spot that was flushing there.” 


But it kindled a deeper, a holier feeling, to mark 
the heavenly composure with which she passed 
through the dark valley, for she leaned upon her 
Saviour, and his rod and his staff they comforted 
her. She had drunk in the spirit of the Bible, and 
she knew in whom she had believed. A week be- 
fore her death she partook of the holy sacrament, 
and sank to her rest on the morning of November 
23d, 1838, aged 15 years and 9 months. — 


THE DUKE OF MONTAUSIER. 


“ Amongst those who stand out most prominently 
from the picture of the reign of Louis XIV. by 
their dissimilarity from the rest of the courtiers, 
Was the famous duke of Montausier, who had been 
appointed by the king, governor of the Dauphin. 
e find him stimulated by some of those who pro- 
bably suffered from meddling with him in an im- 
pertinent manner, ‘as a bunch of nettles stung on 
whichever side they were taken; but Montausier, 
was, in reality, a man of plain, simple, and rigid 
principles, somewhat phlegmatic in character, and 
perhaps a little cynical in disposition, but still 
noble, generous and elevated in all his feelings, 
though frequently irritated so as to say severe 
things by the impertinence and frivolity of the 
court in which he lived. On one occasion, in a 
dispute between him and his young pupil, the 
prince imagined that his governor had struck, and 
exclaimed with fury and indignation. ‘ How sir! 
do you strike me? Bring me my pistols!’ ‘ Brin 
his highnesses’ pistols said the duke, coolly; a 
causing them immediately to be given to the Dau- 
phin, ‘ Now Sir, see what you are going to do with 
them.’ The dauphin was struck and touched; 
and when, after having finished his education. 
Montausier gave up his post, he did it with these 
words: “ Sir, if you are an honest man you will 
love me, if you are not, you will hate me; and I 
shall control myself.” be 

“On the oecasion of the taking of Philipsburg, 
by the dauphin, Montausies wrote to him a very 
different letter from those which the prince received 
from the other persons of the court. ‘ I do not compli- 
ment you, monseigneur,’ he said,‘ upon the takin 
of Philipsburg ; you had an army, an excellent par 
of artillery, and Vauban. 1 rejoice with you, that 
you have shown yourself liberal, generous, and hu- 
mane, putting forward the services of others, and 


»have quoted—yet we feel constrained to recom- 


THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY. 


In the words, “ Whoso looketh into,” or more 
orcs. h to the perfect law of! 

iberty, confinueth therein,” (James i. 25,) there is 
an evident allusion to the bending posture of the 
cherubim, fixed in the temple, and stooping over 
the mercy seat, and ark of the testament; “ which 
things the angels desire to look into.” The che- 
rubim, thus fixed, furnish a just emblem of the 
man who is mot an occasional and superficial in- 
quirer into the Divine word, but who steadfastly 
and intently studies it, that he may draw near to 
the Saviour, and the mercy seat, which it reveals; 
and also that he may know, and by his own per- 
sonal experience, “ prove, what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfect will of God,” which is “ our 
sanctification.” Thus does he imbibe that filial 
spirit of adoption whereby he cries Abba, Father: 
and thus does he transcribe the precepts of the 
Gospel into his own heart. . 

It is called a “ perfect jaw,” because it fulfils the 
prophecies, and.consummates the types of the 
ceremonial dispensation, which made nothing per- 
fect: because it reveals a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world: 
cleanses the heart from an evil conscience, and 
purges conscience from dead works; satisfying it 
that, through the one offering upon the cross, God 
can be just and yet the justifier of the ungodly: 
and, alxo, because it contains a perfect copy of that 
holy law, which is the faithful transcript of the mind 
of God; where there is nothing deficient, nothing 
superfluous; to which he who adds, and from which 
he who takes aught, are alike cursed. 

It is called a law: for although the Christian is 
indeed dead to the Jaw through the body of Christ; 
though that corrupt nature to which alone the law 
appealed, and on which it cast its yoke of bondage— 
for law was not made for a righteous man, but for 
the ungodly and profane—be crucified with Christ; 
yet the regenerated Christian is not without iaw 
to God, but under the law of Christ. But that law | 
of Christ is love, is liberty. The Gospel has re- 
deemed its pledge: it has put the law into his 
mind, and written it in his heart, in characters of 
love; with “ the finger of God”—the Spirit of holi- 
ness. And where that Spirit is, there is liberty : 
liberty, not merely from the ceremonial law, which 
the Apostle pronounced to be an intolerable yoke 
of bondage; not merely from the damnatory sen- 
tence of the violated moral law, “ cursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things that are writ- 
ten in the book of the law to do them ;” nor yet 
merely from the fear of death, which all life long 
must bring into bondage the guilty and unrecon- 
ciled conscience : but also an inward liberty of sou); 
a freedom from the the arbitrary tyranny of lawless 
passions and unruly tempers, and debasing Justs, 
which hurry it, a passive and finpotent slave, 
whither, frequently, it would not: liberty to obey 
the dictates of reason, and the suggestions of 
conscience: and, when the still small voice of the 
ma of God whispers in the ear of the inner man, 
“ This is the way, walk thou in it,” liberty to enter 
upon those ways of pleasantness and paths of peace 
to which the finger of God points. Such is the 
liberty in which that man walks who loves God's 
commandments. He is emancipated from every 
restraint of God’s law, because he loves that’ law 
with his whole heart: he has become that law to 
himeelf. Obedience to it is the instinct of hisnew 
nature, the temper of his regenerated soul ; and, 
Fer to him, “ God’s service is perfect free- 

m.” 

This perfect law of liberty is also, as the Apostle 
describes it, a faithful mirror, which shows the man 
who attentively looks into it what he is; and not 
only this, but also what he ought tobe. What he 
is, by probing with its warnings and exhortations 
the mass of corruption within him, and displayin 
the workings of depraved nature: with this swo 
of the Spirit laying his bosom bare, and naked, and 
open; and discerning the thoughts and intents, the 
unanalyzed motives, the secret desires and purposes 
of his heart: then, speaking authoritatively, as 
with the voice of God, “ Thou art the man!” and 
thus convincing him of sin. It shows him what he 
ought to be, by Holding up to him the only true stund- 
ard of moral rectitude, the good, and holy, and per- 
fect will of God : by exhibiting to him, in the life and 
conversation of Christ, a perfect pattern of all righ- 
teousness, as a model for his imitation: by opening 
to his view the treasures of the Divine bosom, ac- 
commodated to the nature of man, and revealing 
to him the mind of Christ. He there seea the vo- 
luntary, self-abasing humility of God manifest in 
| He sees the nieekness and gentieness of 
Christ; the patient endurance of undeserved re- 
proach, and of all the unreasonable contradictions 


that Divine bosom, which no infatuated opposition 
could weary, and no ingratitude could revolt. He 
sees the unceasing self-denial ; the awful and the 
sin-repelling purity; the holy love; the weaned- 
ness of affection from the world and its interests ; 
the devout and heaven-tending affections ; the love 
of solitude, of meditation, of prayer; and yet the 
cheerful readiness to: leave this feast of soul, and 
mingle in the busy haunts of men at the call of 
duty, when his Father’s business, when an oppor- 
tunity of promoting the happiness of man, sum- 
moned him. He sees al] these features of Deity, 
not in isolated precepts, but embodied in his own 
nature—manifest in flesh—exposed to and assailed 
by all those temptations to which he himself is sub- 
ject, the fruits of victory over them. He sees them, 
not as objects with which, though interesting, he 
has no personal concern; not as treasures beyond 
his grasp: the same hand which alone could hold 
up to him this image of the the invincible God, and 
thus proves itself Divine, beckons him to come 
near; and that voice, which alone could reveal to 
him the mind of Christ, and which quickeneth 
whom it will, bids this “* Lazarus come forth!” and 
stripping him of the grave clothes which encum- 
bered and enfettered him, animating and equipping 
him for the work, bids him, “ Be holy, for I thy 
God am holy: “ Be of good cheer for I have over- 
come the world :” I have finished the work which 
my Father gave me to do: “Go and do thou like- 
wise.” 


EARLY RISING. 


It is perhaps no good reason we should be silent 
on this subject, that our own practice has not been 
uniformly in accordance with what we shall feel 
bound in all good conscience to recommend. It is 
said that the author of Thompson’s Seasons penned 
that fine passage in that poem in praise of early 
rising, while in bed, at ten in the forenoon. 


“ Falsely luxurious will not man awake ; 

And, springing trom the bed of sioih enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due, and sacred song ? 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life; 

Total extingtion of enlightened soul ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder’d and tossing through distempered dreams ? 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves; when every muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk ?” 


To be sure we have no such monument at once 
of our indolence and our genius as this which ve 


mend to all who value their health, and their length 
of life to practise the self denial—if habit has ren- 
dered it such—of rising early, even in the winter 
season. It directly makes life longer; because the 

rson who spends his mornings in bed and in doz- 
ing, actually shortens the time given to him by his 
Creator, for better purposes. ‘T’oo much sleep like 
all other exercises, is injurious, the physicians tell 
us, to the health,—and when circumstances do not 
seem to demand late study and late hours at night, 
there can be no excuse for continuing through the 
whole of a winter’s night and the morning too, ina 
snooze, which would better become the Northern 
bear. 

Our readers may a remember the astound- 
ing fact which Dr. Franklin announced to the Par- 
isians, viz. that the sun did actually rise eve 
morning at @ certain time,—a phenomena to whic 
he invited their attention,—and if they had any 
doubts as to the truth of the statement, he request- 


forgetting your own. It is upon this I have to com- 


of sinners. He sees the infinite compassions of| . 


From the London Christian Observer. | ed, that the light of the sun is cheaper by ell odds 


than lamp light,—and when it is poured out by the 
sky full, he could see no reason why it should be 
rej~cted. All these things are as true now as in 


Franklin's day, and we leave the whole matter to 

wise and the ient,—for 

all none will profit by these hints but persons 


PRESERVATION OF THE PEACH TREE. 


We find the following in a late number of the 
BaKimore Patriot, and, if it should assist in pre- 
serving of this delicious fruit from the attacks of 
meaects, or the tree from disease, it wil] be must 
welcome to the peach grower. At any rate it can 
do no injury, and is well worthy of a trial.—Gen. 
Farmer. 
“This valuable fruit has for a considerable 
number of years past, fullen a victim toa destruc- 
tive insect, that preys upon it near-the root, which 
is discoverable by a guinmy substance issuing from 
the trunk. Many receipts hage been given to 
prevent and destroy this ruinous insect, but 
do not appear in many cases to have the desired 
effect. ‘The writer of this had a favourite tree in 
bis yard which has been for some years infested 
with these insects, and which he has taken great 
pains to remove by the application of ashes, lime, 
lar, &c., all of which have failed to answer the in- 
tended purpose. In the course of the last spring 
when the leaves came out they changed toa pate 
colour, and to a}! appearance the tree was going to 
le. Asa last resort for its restoration he had re- 
course to charcval ; a small box was placed around 
the roots of the tree and tilled with thie article. It 
so far succeeded that in a short time the tree re- 
vived, and took the second growth, and is now in a 
luxuriant state; the leaves are of a dark green 
colour, and must surprise ull who had previously 
seen it.” 
in cloth, 18mo, The Way of 
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WM. S. MAK TIEN, General Agent, 
South East corner Seventh and Geo ge streets, Philadelphia. 


ALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, and published for their bene- 
fit, both large and small size, and in fine and — binding, 

west prices 


may constantly be had of the subscriber, at the 
— by or a less number, 
orders from Bouksellers, Churehes, and others will 
heretofore, imimmediately attended to 
SOLOMON ALLEV, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chestnut street, 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Women of England, 
their Social Duties, and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis, 
Coeemiorah Stickney.) Life of Mrs. Isabella Graham, Ry her 
aughter, Mrs, Joanna Bethune. Lift’s Lessons; a narrative, 
By the author of © Tales that might be True.” Wyatt's Manw- 
al of Conchology, containing engraved specimens of upwards 
200 shells, plain and coloured. Aunthon’'s First Latin 


for the use of beginners, Ellis’ History of Mad: 2 vols, 
Just reevived, and fur sale by . H. PI RKINS. 
march 16 134 Chesnut Street. 


eS COMMENTARIES.—J, Whetham, 144 Chest- 
nut strvet, Philadelphia, ha« on hand and offers fur sale 
the following valuable commentaries. Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, 
and Lowman, on the Old and New Testament, 6 vols, 4te. Lon- 
on ; Gills, do, do, 9 vols. 4to.; Matthew Henry’s do. do, 6 vols.; 
do, do. 3 vols. London ; Scotts’ (Thomas) do, do. 6 vols.; du. do, 
3 vols, ; Clarke’s (Adam) do, do. 6 vols., Londo ; do. do. 4 vols.; 
Comprehensive do, 5 vola ; Hewlett’s du. 3 vols. 4to. London ; 
Geddes’ do, 3 vols. 4to. London: Orton's Exposition, 6 vals. 8vo. 
London ; Cottage Bible, 2 vols. royal 8vo.; ridge’s Ex posi - 
tion of the New ‘Testament, 6 vols 8vo. Londun; do. 1 vol. royal 
8vo.; Burkitt's do, 1 vol. 4to, London ; do, de. 2 vols, 8vo, Lon- 
don; Clarke's (Adam) do. 1 vol.;Campbell on the Gospels, 2 vols. ; 
Esley on the Gospels and Acts, 2 vuls. 8vo, London; Luther on 
the Galatians, 8vo. nm; Horne on the Psalms, 8vo. London; 
Jenour on Isaiah, 2 vols. 8vo. London; Neweombeon the Minor 
Prophets, 8vo. London ; do, on Ezekiel, 8vo, London; Wintle 
on Daniel, 8vo, London; Lowth on Isaiah, 8vo. London; Hors- | 
ley on the Psalms, 2 vol, London; Hodge on Ro.nans; Barnes’ 
Notes on Gospels, Acts, Romans,and Corinthians, 5 vols.; ‘Tol- 
ley’s Pharaphrase on Corinthians, 8vo. London: Stuart on Ro- 
mans, 8vo; do. on Hebrews, 8vo.; Pyles Varaphrase on the 
Epistles, 3 vols. 8vo, London ; McKnight on the Epistles with the 
Greek, 6 vole, 8vo, London ; Collyer’s Saered Interpreter, 8vo, 
London ; Horne’s Introduction, 2 vols. Craden’s Concordance ; 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, London ; do. by Robinson, 8vo. 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, 8vo.; Bush's Scripture 
Illustrations, 8vo.: Supplement to Comprehensive Commentary, 
8vo.: Leland on Revelation, 2 vol. 8vo.: Calvin on Romans, |2mo.: 
Brown’s Bible Dictionary, 8vo.: Harmer's Observations on the 
Seriptures, 4 vol. 8vo, Londun: Bush’s Notes on Genesis, 12mo: 
do, on Joshua and Judges, 12mo. march 16 
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NFANT-SCHOOL BOOKS AND CARDS.—Mother’s and 
Infant-school Teachers’ Assistant ; ——— a course of 
moral and religious instruction for very young ch : large 
type—387 cents, 
First Lessons on the Great Principles of Religien.—Presenting 
the doctrines of Christ's incarnation and atonement, regenera- 
tion, resurrection, k&e., in plain language, adupted to small 
children—37 cents, 
Vegetables represented on Cards, illustrating ** First Lessons,”’ 
and exhibiting |2 sorts, coloured, No. 1,3i cents. No. 2,25 
cents. 


Picture Counting Cards.— A series of five ca nti 
animate and objects, coloured. Printed sides 
and showing numbers to the eye, 20 cents each. 

Natural History Cards, seven in number, illustrating natural 
history for infant-schools, Between 30 and 40 different objce 
drawn — coloured from nature, with lessons in large type, 
cents each. 


Lithographic prints of Animals.—A series of seven beautiful 
vings on stone, accurately drawn from the living object, 
and preserving the relative size of the animals, viz. the Buffalo, 
Lion, Horse, Beaver, Dog, Eagle,and Camel. Each with a les- 
son, showing the nature, habits and uses of the animals: with 
reference to Scripture and practical lessons, 18 cents each. The 
same in sheets at 6 cents each. 


The Farming Cards.—Four large coloured engravings, repre- 

senting the farmer ploughing, sowing, reaping. and thresh, 

with cxplanatery 13 sents cath. 
Primers, Alphabets, Reading Books and other publications suit- 

able for infant and ehildren’s schools. 

Published by the Am. 8S. S. Union, and for sale at their De- 

positories. march 16 


HRENOLOGY.—Mr, Combe will commence his Second 

Course of Lectures on Phreno , on Saturday, March 
2d, at 7 o’clock P. M., in the Musica! Fund Hall, Loeust street, 
a and deliver three Lectures a week till Saturday, 


6th Apri 
Prospectuses, and tickets to the course five dollars each—ma 

be had of Mr. J. Whetham, Chesnut street between Sixth ona . 
Seventh streets; Messrs, Kay & Brother, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth; Mr. J. Dobson, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth ; and Messrs Haswell, Barrington, & 
Co., Market between Seventh and Eighth. Single Lectures, 
50 cents each. march 2 


LLIS’S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR.—History of Mad- 
4 agascar, comprising also the Progress of the Christian Mis- 
sion estublished in 1818; and an authentic account of the Pere 
secution und recent Martyrdom of the Native Christians; by the 
Rev. Wilham Ellis, Foreign Secretary to the London Missionary 


Society, embelli with numerous plates, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
Claims of Japan and Malasia upon Uhristendom, exhibited in 
Notes of Voy made in 1837, from Canton, in the ship Morri- 


a 
son and brig Himmaieh, 2 vols, Just published and for sale by 
feb 23 H, PERKIN 


134 Chesnut street, Philadel 

UPERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, and Ameri- 

can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity, will be constantly kept 
at No.77 Chesnut street, late the store of Mr. William Hyde, 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be sup with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on. 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
books of the following descripuons are kept ready made for im- 


mediate suppplies : 

Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting per, 

Royal Day Record By 

Medium Led Deed Book 

Medium Journa Docket Books, 

Medium Day Letter 

Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal ing per, 

Demy Day Love va of small fancy 
les Blank Books, Albums, Ke. 
Invoice Serew and Lever C ying 

pt Bouks, Presses, Copying Inks, 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


Tie same article may be had in quantities at their Wholesale 
Es t, No, 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


owe SCHOOL—Westchester county, New York. At 
the close of the present term, (April 8.) this Seminary will 
have been in operation sixtren yeers. It been uniformly 
Sull, The school is exclusively of boarders, and 
limited in number at thirty. The Principal, as well as an Assis- 
tant, devotes his personal attention to the eare and instruction of 
the pupiis. ‘The course of study pursued, embraces, besides 
other branches, every prerequisite for admission into College. 
The di-cipl.ne is such as circumstances may require, enforced 
by the Principal alone, and designed to secure alike the comfort 
and improvement of all. No one, known to be immoral or dis- 
orderly, is admitted into the 8: hool; and the s y removal of 
who prove to be such, is an all cases earnestly desir d. 

: Terms, for English Studies, including Board, Washing, Mend- 
ing, Fuel, Lights, Cot, Stanonary, and use of Schvol peer 
#160 per year ; and for the addition of Latin, Greek, ar Frenc 4 

Monday in 

ean be 


180 per year, payable quarterly in advance. 
For the ensuing term, commeneing on the first 
next,a few vacanews may be cupected. These 
in of ten and fifteen years, 
eferences,in Phi ia, Rev. Dr. Green, Mrs. M Souder. 
and Mr. Alexander H. Freeman. : 
S. L. HOLMES, Principal, 


jan 26—% 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
original works in the cata of the American Sunday 
School Union, containing in a smsii compass, and at a low price 
an epitome of many large and valuable volumes. Aimong these 


are, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the stud the 
ble, containing a literary history of the Bible, its 
sions, transmissions, &e. K&e.,, with a particular account of the 
Bibic, and the questions which wii! na- 

rally occur to an is t i 
285 pages, price cents on opening the seriptures. 

ical Antiquities ; a systematic acceunt of J 
customs, and many plates, In 

onary ipture Natura ory, 50 illustrations. 
400 pages, price 50 cents. An interesting volume for continuous 
reading, well ag valuable for reference, 

cography of t Ne is man been adopted 

text-book in seme theolugieal Seminaries. Price 50 
Union Bible Dictionary, 648 price 75 cems, 


ed that they would make the observation for them- 
selves. We believe it was he too, who deinonstrat- 


pages 

Depositorics of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philade 

152 Nassau street, New York ; 22 street B 
jan 10 
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tained.- 
TO? teal itfe. 


